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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Dki\\i;tmkni; ok the Interior, 

Bureau ok Education, 

\Y a&hiay toti) /September J0 } 1010 m 

Sir* Except for a quarter million North American Indiahs, de- 
scendants of the natives whom the white settlers found here, the 
people of the United States are all foreign born or the descendants 
of foreign-born ancestors. All are immigrants or the offspring of. 
immigrants. The oldest American families are so new in tjiis coun- 
try that they have hardly forgotten the traditions and the home ties 
of the countries from which they tame. Though we are now more 
than a hundred millions of people between our double oceans, we 
have yet to celebrate the three hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the second of the colonies out of which the Nation has grown: 
*150 years ago there were less than three millions of us. 

From all the world we have come, mostly sons of the poor, all 
striving to better our conditions in some way, all looking for a 
larger measure of freedom than was possible for us in the countries 
from which we came. Here, free from the domination of autocratic 
government and from ,the poisoning influences of decadent aristoc- 
racies, forgetting our fears and servile habits, we have elevated the 
best from all countries into a common possession, transfused and 
transformed it l$* our highest and best ideals, and called it Ameri- 
canism, A new tiling is this in the world, and withal the most 
precious., possession the world has. Thdugh incomplete, and still in 
the formative stag©) growing richer and .grander as the years go 
by, constantly clearing and purifying itself, its form and spirit aro 
quite well determined. 

To enterlnto this common heritage of the host of all, to be in- 
spired with these ideals, to learn to understand the institutions 
which guarantee our freedom and rights ami. enable us to work 
together for the common good, to resolve to forget all purely selfish 
means for the work of the highest welfare of our country and of the 
world, is to become Americanized, To give to the foreign-bom popu- . 
lation in the United States, and all others, the fullest and freest 
opportunity for this, is what we in the Bureau of Education mean 
by Americanization. Every part of our program is directed to* 
this end. ^ ‘ 
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Americanization is a process of education. of winning the mind 
ami heart through instruction and enlightenment.. From the very 
nature of the thing it ran' make lilffe or no u^^ejif fora*. It must 
depend, rather, on the attractive power and t bo sweet reasonable- 
ness of the thing itself. Were it to resort to force, by that very act 
it would destroy its spirit and cease to be American. It would also 
cease to he American if it should become narrow and fixed and ex- 
clusive, losing its faith ill humanity and rejecting vital and enrich- 
ing elements from any source whatever. 

Our program of education does not compel hut invites and allures. 
It may, therefore, probably must, in the beginning lx* slow;* but in 
the end it will be swift and sure. 

Americanization is not soinethmg which the Government or a 
group of individuals may do for the foreign born or others. It is 
what these persons do for themselves when the - opportunity is of- 
fered aiTd they are shown the way; what they do for the country 
and the thing called democracy. The function of the Government 
and all other agencies interested in Americanization is to offer the 
opportunity, make the appeal, and inspire the desire. They can 
and should attempt notlmigwniore than to reveal in all their fullness 
the profit and the joy of^working together for the common good 
and the attainment of ofur high ideals, to create the desire to have a 
part in the inspiring\task, t« show the way by which each may do his 
part best, and to help r^i in set his feet firmly on the way. 

* Therefore, the real work of Americanization must be a community 
affair. Federal and State Governments can only help, the several 
communities to discover their problems, inspire them to the task of 
its solution, direct. their efforts, and coordinate their work. To asshr 
in doing this is the purpose of the manuscript transmitted herewith 
for publication as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. Its spirit 
and* the methods it advocates are, I believe, in harmony ^th the 
soundest and best policies of Americanization. • 'W 

Kespect fully submitted. 

V 

The Secretary of the Interior, 


P, P. Claxtov. 

Com mi* si oner. 





FOREWORD. 


Americanization is in the end a tusk for the iiulividnal citizen and 
not for the Government. The individual can be successful in so 
human a problem only by having a sympathetic knowledge of his 
task and of those with whom ho must (leal. 

To supply at least the foundations of this knowledge is tlu* pur- 
pose of this book. The contents are. taken largely from the lives 
and experiences of successful workers in Americanization as revealed 
at the conference of May, 1!>10. Those who desire a fuller knowl- 
edge of the work are referred to the complete proceedings of that 
conference. That volume may be secured from the Government 
Printing Office at x a cost of So cents. 

It is evident that such a hook ns this must be written for the lay- 
man. The expert will HndMittle or nothing herein that is new. The 
technical phases of the problem are being covered by other writers 
in books which will be issued in the near future as bulletins of the 
Bureau of Education. These will include “The Training of Teach- 
ers for Americanization, M “The Teaching of English to the Foreign 
Born,” and u The Touching of Native Illiterates.*’ 


The Annum. 
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COMMUNITY AMERICANIZATION. 


Chapter I. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 




Americanization can never he a cold, calculating process of the 
brain. It must spring from hearts filled with love for men. w There ’ 
is no way by which we can make anyone feel that it is a*hlessed and 
splendid thing to be an American, unless we oufselves are aglow with* 
the sacred fire — unless we interpret Americanism by our kindntess, 
our courage, our generosity, our fairness. 

There are, however, wt^ys and methods of Americanization which 
will be successful and those which will lilepely harm the cause. 
Americanization is in some respect an art, requiring great <*^11 of * 
its workers. It is a difficult and a delicate ail, for we are dealing 
with human hearts, with primal passions, with inherited prejudices, 
with minds which are supersensitive and which are prone'to read 
into our purposes motives which we do not possess. 

DEFINITION. 

Wo have given too much time in the past to seeking a technical 
definition for Americanization. It well to know whither we are 
headed, but nothing is to be gained by trying to 9et fprth in so 
many wordS such a technical definition. Anyoni who is American 
at heart knows that we have in purpose nothingffof^russianization. 
We seek nothing through force or fear. Indeed we might seek 
long and find no better definition of Americanization than is con* 
tained in the golden rulw: 44 As ye would that men should do to yon, 
do,ye # also to them likewise.” 

Oversensitive workers have feared that even the 44 Americaniza- 
tion” might give offense and have sought, without much success, to 
find a new term for our purpose. The word Americanization is a 
good word. It can offend only those who read into its meaning that 
wliich has never been intended. Technically it means 44 the' making, 
of America n or 44 the process of making Americans.” v $urely’ there 

•.*'*' ■ . * Franklin;K." tai%*:- T- 7 ^' ~ ; " *’ • ’ 
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is nut lung in either of thc^e definitions that could offend. Instead, 
then, of spending time seeking new combinations of words to take 
its place, let us bend our efforts to giving Americanization its proper 
meaning. ^ -\. 

America is a brotherhood. Men of many races have chosen to be- 
come members. We who are already initiated through the accident 
of birth or choice by immigration are now* * to extend the hand of 
fellowship to the later comers. Upon the tact, skill,, and diligence 
with which we do our part will de|>end in nO small measure the 
future of America. 

But though It is difficult for ns ns yet tn picture definitely what we wish, to 
produce, tn visualize tin* composite American of the future, it Is necessary that 
we formulate some idea, set before ourseives some (airly tun glide objective, 
so that our efforts may he effective. Cun we not then take as this objective — 
the creation of a homogeneous people?' 

KNOWLEDGE NEEDED. 

W e must fa*^ of all, if ke arc to do our task properly, possess the 
American spirit ourselves. We should have some knowledge of those, 
whom we are seeking to initiate into our brotherhood. We must 
know the difficulties under which they are laboring in this new land. 
We must come to have a real respect for them as men and for then- 
possibilities as members. 

We can succeed only if we approach our task with hearts beating In sym- 
pathy with the needs of our fellow men. with visions unclouded by five hutes <»r 
pussions of war. M with charity for ull and malice toward none." Unless we 
are ourselves convinced that these people from other lands are desirable poten- 
tial Americans, thut we need them here, that they come not with empty hands 
hut with arts, crafts, sciences, music. Ideals, which will add to the wealth of 
our common herltage^-nnless we feel that to us Is given not so much a duty as 
u great opportunity, we shall fall.’ — 

I believe that there Is one and otUy one way by which you can make a good 
^Vmer lean, and that Is by syinputhyfby understanding. If we are to deal wisely 
In this Inrger day. we must get within the man and look out with his eyes not 
only upon this strange world In which he has landed but upon the land from 
which he came ; for has not America become as a foster mother to these strag- 
glers? We want an avenue of communication opened to reach that man's soul. 
And as he surveys this land nnd knows Its people he will come to understand 
the country and to love the people. * 

The whole of this continent is to' 1dm now the cramped apartment, the dirty - 
street, and the sweatshop or the factory. Xp the sweep of the great land and 
Us many bec&nlngs, his eyes are closed. And In his Isolation and Ignorance 
mtd disappointment there Is u fruitful nesting place for all the hiirtful mi- 
crobes thut attack society.* 

1 John Ihlder. th Conference Proceedings. 

•F, C, Batter, In Conference Proceeding*. 

• Franklin. JC. Lane. 
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OUR OWN ATTITUDE. 

Just as the teacher must have in her heart a deep love for little 
children if she is to succeed in her work, so must the Americanization 
worker possess ft spirit of respect, tolerance, and sympathy. Nor 
can we pretend to such a feeling if we have it not The foreign- 
l>orn people among whom we must work, with their senses sharpened 
by our neglect, and exclusiveness of the past, will be quick to detect 
the slightest feeling of patronage or superiority. Indeed they can 
discern it even when we ourselves may think we do not have it. 
Unless we can meet our new Americans as man^o man, seeking to 
learn from them as well as to teach, we will never be able to make 
the cordial and sympathetic contact which is so essential. 

One of the reasons the alien shuts the door in your face to-day is because 
she has too often fallen a victim to disinterestedness thut was really self-inter- 
est. nntl to assistance that was se^f-advertlslnp; and to undisciplined, spasmodic 
efforts that drew her Into the whirlpool of uplift, but left her w<Hse off than 
before, Somehow unless you con learn to meet her with directness and sim- 
plicity, and sincerity as a friendly understanding human being, measuring the 
day’s success more by loss than by gain, by puriwse rather than by fulfillment, 
you will fall at the tusk of Americanization. 

If Americanization service appeals to you primarily as a chanty to educate 
yourself, lay It aside. Such education will certainly l>e n’blg by-product, but 
you have not the right to ask the foreigner to puy for your education nor 
America to liquidate your mistakes. 

If you have ruclal prejudice and inhospltallty In- your heart and a sense of 
Anglo-Saxon superiority In your mind and go with your hands hearing gifts, 
you will . ultimately set Amerlcn hack rather than forward nt this critical 
time , 1 


MUST KNOW OUR PEOPLE. 

There is only one wav in which we can learn a proper respect for 
the people among whom we are to work, and that is by knowing 
them. Invariably, workers among the foreign born come to have 
a love for them. Their simple, homely traits of frankness, sincerity, 
and a sort of childlike simplicity endear them. to those who learn < 
to look beyond the superficial externals. 

We have been too prone to judge whole groups by the acts of indi- 
viduals. The newspapers have unconsciously*&nd unintentionally 
helped to give us distorted pictures of a whole race by closing their* | 

stpries of crime with such statements as “the murderer is a Hun- j 

garian ” or “ the criminal is a Greek.” If they cared to da so, they, 
could not infrequently close with a statement that “the scoundrel is 
a native-born American ” but this they, do not do. Such statements 
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the most part only a dense ignorance of the virtues of our new Ameri- * 
cans, many have unwittingly ascribed to them only vices. 

And, b**cause of this Ignorance of ours, we tend to group these people In large 
masses and to ascribe to each member of a group those characteristics which we 
have been pleased to ascribe to the group as a whole. With such a ghmplng 
estahllslie^, we are'constantly ready to believe 111 of those concerning whom we 
know so little. The fault of an individual becomes the fault of “ his people.” 
TheAinrellability of some Roles causes us to believe all Roles unreliable; the 
Italian acceptance of overcrowded dwellings causes us to accept statements that 
all Italians prefer to live In overflowing tenements. Then, when a crisis comes, 
a time of emotional strain, resentment -blazes out against a whole group, inno- 
cent with guilty. And in response comes resentment for injustice. That the 
Injustice jstos unintentional, based merely on lnck of understanding, does not 
lessen the emotion on one side or the other. 1 

To the native horn we must say*. Know the p«M>pie with whom you are work- 
ing. Do not fall into the error of feeling that there Is a magical process which 
can be applied to all national groups to accomplish your end. Standpoint, 
method of application, awl form of procedure must be based upon the psychology 
of the folk, upon their customs and beliefs, upon their perceptive bases. You 
can not gain the cooperation of those whom you do not know. The method fol- 
lowed with theTole will not always gain results when applied without change 
to the Italian or the Jew* or the Croatian. * 

One can not gain the confidence of those he dete9fs or of those he does not 
appreciate and whose Ideals and dreams he can not sympathize with. I couie 
Into frequent contact with an excellent woman who is perfectly enthusiastic 
utkmt the theory of community organization, yet she eau not succeed In her 
work among the Russian -Jewish people, whom she is hoping to organize, be- 
cause It 1 b instinctively felt by them, despite all her efforts, that she despises 
them.* 

Not bnly must we eliminate the nhuoxious and' Insulting nicknames which 
we thoughtlessly bestowed upon our new Americans In the past, such uh 
“ Dago,” '• Wop,” and “ Hunky." but we should cease to speak of them even 
as foreigners. That man can never be- thoroughly assimilated who hears him- 
self constantly referred to as. a “foreigner.” It will he noted that the Rureim 
of Education uses the term “foreigner,” 

KNOW THEIR DIFFICULTIES. 


Yes; more sympathy and interest ami real brotherhood on the part of native 
Americans toward the foreign born is needed If this Americanization move- 
ment is to be a success. And this sympathy and interest enn lie awakened only 
by a greater knowledge concerning these various races immigrating to this 
country, by a knowledge of their characteristics, their history, and their past 
and present conditions In their native lands, for Americans must remember 
that these “ foreigners,” too, have had their glorious history, their patriotic 
struggles, and their great men of literature, art, science, and every line of 
human endeavor.’ 




Such a knowledge on our part of these peoples would show us that 
many of the conditions under which tjiey are livihg in this country, 

1 John Udder, In Conference Proceed^ g*. 

* * ‘Nathan PeteCr, Jo Conference Proceeding*. *•' .* 


— 


'Albert Mamrty, in Conference Proceeding* 

- Wy V > V , * — . * ' _ ~ * * 
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and which we so Vreatly deplore, are not of their choosing. In deed r 
in most cases theft environment is far below w that of their former 
lives. They have been driven into it in the past through many rea- 
sons, not the least of which have been the selfishness and exclusive- 
ness of the native born. 

We have decried the failure on the part of the new Americans to 
adopt the ways and standards of our land, quite forgetting that 
through our own aloofness they were not coming into contact with 
those customs. Atyry Antin in her own life story points out that*the 
Americanization of her family began as soon as they moved into an 
American ricighborhood. Yet, just as her mother was gladly learn- 
ing American ways from these neighbors, the native born moved away 
because, as they said, “ they did not want to live next to a Russian 
Jew,” 

Physically, the port of entry seems to be the gateway to America, but men- 
tally, socially, und culturally It is not more than the outer office, the reception 
hall of the new country. The real entrance to American life comes very often 
much later, through long and sometimes saddening* exiierlence* in industry or 
commerce or in pleasanter pathways leading through night school, social center, 
fraternal or other organization, conducted hy sympathetic Americans or 'by 
kinsmen who have precede hy some years the later comers. 1 

WRONG METHODS. 

Some there are who would Americanize by.law< who would force 
the knowledge and use of the^nglish language and of naturalization j 
and citizenship, A few talk of deportation and imprisonment, as 
though the lip service gained in such fashion could serve America, 
Such only harm the cause. Too often the foreign born, hearing 
them, forget that they ai'o but the unthinking few who serve only 
to accentuate the good sense and judgment of the majority. 

Yon cun not make Americans that way. You have got to make them hy caU- 
tng upon the fine things that are witbln them, and by dealing with them in 
syinputhy, by appreciating what they 'have to offer us, and by revealing to them 
wbat we have to offer them. And that brings to mind the thought that this, 
work must be a human work — must be something done out of the human heart 
and speaking to the human heart and roust largely turn upon Instrumentalities 
that are In no way formal, nnU that have no dogma and have no creed and 
which can not be put Into writing and etui not be set ujxm the press. 1 

Americanization is a mutual process. We shall fail if we do not * 
receive as well as give. That Americanization would be futile which 
^incorporated these foreign-bora peoples into our lives and lost to v ; c 
America all that they, have to give. ( America is the child of many . J 
races, but is herself stronger and nobler than <any of her progenitors. 
This ii " " - - - 


* f ^ ' . ,, ■ 
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of song, of custom, of kleuls, ull of which together form a wondrous 
heritage. 

The native-born worker must not face the problem with the feeling 
that his task is entirely that of putting something across to the 
foreign group. It consists just as surely of carrying something back 
from the group with which he is working. Americanization is a two- 
fold process. It is a process of reciprocal adjustment. The new- 
comer is having his standards modified, his point of view changed, 
his experiences enlarged, his equipment of languages added to, his 
grasp of our political structure and ideals strengthened, and liis 
standards of living altered; but he is just as surely modifying our 
point of vifcw, enlarging our experiences, modifying our industrial 
organization, and causing changes in our economic values and our 
political organization. lie js bringing with him the values and expe- 
riences anc^ spiritual riches of his racial and national life, and he is 
contributing these to us. 1 


Many are too prone to think that we must cast out all that is new 
or unusual in order to Americanize. They are apt to feel that the 
newcomere in order to be good Americans should resemble them- 
selves in all their ways as nearly as possible! They would cast out 
with the same naive abandon as the child does the weeds in her 
mother’s posy bed. 

Those who £0 out to u Americanize ** In the spirit of savin*? the country 
from disaster, or of reforming tlie heathen hy abolishing all that looks un- 
familiar, are less likely to Americanize the foreign horn tlian to pruvinciulizo 
America. There Is surely nothing dangerously un-American In spaghetti or 
marionettes, or even funerals with six barouches of flowers and 100 coaches!* 

Let us then give over all thought of trying 'to make the American 
from other lands just exactly the same sort of an American that 
we are ourselves. It is conceivable that men may be good Ameri- 
cans at heart and still not understand a word of the English lan- 
guage, Men jnay wear wooden shoes and still stand ready to die 
for America or to serve her devotedly. Let us seek therefore, to 
tell the true from the false, the meat from the husks, the essential 
from the superficial. 

You can not work against nature. You con never completely transform n 
man or woman that was not bom pyiid raised In this pountry, or at least that 
Bid not come here as a child so as to go through the American public schools, 
Into Just su<?h an American ns you are. Tf if* impossible. JLUit it Is nlno un- 
necessary, j 


MUST HAVE TOLERANCE. 



* Nathan Peyser, la ‘Conference Proceeding*. 

*£»ther Erepett Lape, In Ladled Uoine Jou* ‘ 
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A man la not “foreign ” because be was l>om In ft tprelgn land or bectuiseVj 
be does not apeak good English, but because be clDngs to or is actuated by uu- 
American or anti-American Ideas , 1 v : „ , 

e love they hold for^A; 
The heart 


M 


\ 


1 H 

4 


We can never crush out of mens hearts Q 
their childhood homes. Nor would we do 90 i&We could, 
which could so easily and quickly forget the kind. of its birth could- 
never love with a deep devotion the land of its aVloption. « 

None of ns would wish that the Immigrant or the desremdant of Immigrants-*.*; 
which includes all of u.s — should fail In pride of aueestry/* With that would go • r< JL— 
hiss of self-respect. Whatever the people or the peoples frC>m which our fathers 
mine, they have something to contribute to the greats ,jdci|rsv.^ ln erlciui life ot.'&Effi 
the future. And that contribution we want, **" A * — — 

Christmas tree und the sentiment that surrounds It or m Italic 
and color.”* 1 - 


the Oennaa 

&&&' * 


* *i%- 


OUR FOREIGN COLONIES. 


Austria was never a nation. It was merely a federation of many );; " 
diverse peoples. Some there are who plead for the continuance of 
the foreign colonies in America./They even argue that these people 
came to America for freedom to live as they choose; that if they de-;\rij 
sire to keep their Polish or Italian or otlidr national solidarity and 
life and customs, they should be permitted to do so. Such pleader* '^^'j 
mistake sentimentality for sense. Such a course could result only^f^ 
in America becoming*a second Austria and subject to its fat%/ 

The various peoples in Austria were conquered by superior strength 
and incorporated into the whol^without their consent.X All peoples i i ) 
America have come to this land of their own choice. They come 
sumably ready and willing to abide b^its laws and ways. There 
no place here for a branch of any other nation. To these new peopleatV, , | 
we offer the great institutions of this land which our fathers fought |M| 
and died to secure and maintain. They are given freely with onlyT^J 
the stipulation that these peoples shall- cast their lot with us and be^ A- 
one of us. Such as do not care to accept this simple requirement are ' M 
free to go whence they came. Of those that remain we ask that tbqjt , ■ 
shall learn our language, that they shall leave their feuds and hatred* 1 ! 
at the gate, that they shall renounce allegiance to their old and prei; J 
pare to live or die for the glory of the new — America. \j 
JTor the growth of foreign colonies in America, the native bom are 
equally at fault. We have resented the purchase of property on our; / ] 
streets by anyone even having a foreign name. Through our own 
clannishness we have forced these new Americans to live among them* ) 
selves if they would find aught in life to enjoy. Yet we should not 


‘Albert? Mamatey, la Coatmnce Prooeedlagi. 
Ootm Ihktor, la Conference- Proceedings. 

jk V ; 
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forget that this gathering into groups is hut a natural thing. Wc 

have our American colonies in London, and Paris, and Mexico. - 
/ 

The segregation and ^lnnnlfihness of the Immigrant groups is erroneously 
rnlied n characteristic peculiar to them. All of us choose our homes among 
those people with whoraAve feel comfortable, with the result that all of us really 
live segregated in districts. Those who come from the same country naturally 
feel unity. We have, then, in segregation merely a manifestation of a common 
human characteristic.* * 

/ BREAKING UP GROUPS. 


We can dissolye these colonies only as we offer » fuller life to those 
who HveJnJhcJJn. When the inhabitants of our foreign districts'find 
fll fellowship in our communities and equality of treatment and of 
opportunity, they will find in the new relation a happiness greater 
than in the old and disintegration will come about naturally. 

Could we start with a dean slate in this work of Americanization, 
the task would be simple. We must, however, reckon with the bitter- 
ness und the 1 heartburning, the misunderstanding and resentment, 
caused by our long years of neglect and injustice. We Americans 
take a great deal of injustice toward ourselves, ail ns a part of the 
game. We know that some time when we get around to it we will 
take a day off and clean up that injustice that bothers us; in the mean- 
time we suffer from it with a grin. Our foreign-born friends, how- 
ever, are prone to nourish the feeling of a slight or wrong. 


.V When an Immigrant sees unfair practices he is likely to. be affected much 
more Ujan is the American, because of Ills faith that such tilings are not found 
in democracy. He must* be led to see that all, including himself, owe a duty 
to help prevent such things. He must see that the power in a democracy is in 
th^people and that there Is not some outside power to which to appeal and 
which to blame. We can got no great distance in civic improvement until all 
^.persons recognize a personal responsibility for evil conditions and count it a 
moral and religious duty to stop them. Wr can not depend upon the Govern- 
ment as something opart from ourselves to right wrongs. We must right the 
wrongs ourselves, for we are the Government. An Immigrant ought to be 
given the desire to become a citizen so that lie can do his share; ns a foreigner 
he Is quite helpless, but as a citizen he enn help in realizing fair play* * • 

FIGHTING BOLSHEVISM. 


i There U a negative school of Americanization abroad in the land. It would 
Americanize America by 44 lighting Bolshevism ” by \v<Trd and laws, by more 
police powfer, more restrictions, more espionage. It Ls right that our Nation 
should stand oiT guard for the principles on which It was founded. But no 
campaign was ever won merely by the zealous punishing of a minority. Tim 
America of the future will be built not by onr fear for It, but by the belief 
^ of oiie hundred million cttUens In It.* 


*R. A. Miller, In Conference Proceeding*. * 

* A Program for CHUensbtp. National Catholic War Council. 
1 Esther Everett Lipt * 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Americanization workers may 1 m? tempted to fight Bolshevism and 
the other “ isms that attack society from time to time. They should 
consider whether they are not merely helping in this way to attract 
attention to these various 44 causes M and thus assist in advertising 
them. Bolshevism *is an effect, not a cause, and it is always wasted 
effort ^to attack effects, leaving the causes untouched. Bolshevism 
is the natural fruit of ignorance and injustice. I^et us therefore bend 
our efforts to the eradication of these causes, and the effects will dis- 
appear of themselves. 

Our responsibility Is not to be met. however, with cries and shouts and 
pieces of paper, like Chinese exorcising evil spirits. It is not to be mei with the 
chanting* of the charms of democracy nor with boasting of great things 
done. It can l>e met only by doing the things that, remain to bo done to make 
America the better laud it ought to be. 1 

So my interest in this movement is ns much an interest in ourselves ns in 
those whom we $ Ve trying to Amerlcnntxl* because if we are genuine Ameri- 
cans they cun not avoid the infection ; whereas, If we are nol genuine Ameri- 
cans, there will be nothing to infect them with and no amount of teaching, 
no amount of exposition of the Constitution, no amount of dwelling upon the 
idea of liberty aud of justice will acronipiisirthe object we have in view, unless 
we ourselves illustrate the Idea of Justhv and of liberty." 


140580°— 20 2 


1 Franklin I?. Lane. 
* Woodrow Wiluon, 
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Chapter II. * 

A COMMUNITY SURVEY. 

Before there can be an intelligent solution found for the problem 
of a community, there must be a study made of its needs. In planning 
such a survey there is u tendency to go into too much detail. Not 
only js it difficult to assimilate properly such a vast amount of detail 
as many surveys provide, but the task of doing so disheartens the 
workers. Most such detailed surveys are carefully tied up in 
bundles and left to gather dusfl^n closet shelves. 

It is doubtful if a house-to-house survey is justified, ^'he ques- 
tions asked are apt to be personal, if not impertinent. Agitators of 
trouble are quick to Impute ulterior motives to such a survey. The 
foreign-born people, not yet acquainted with the reasons for the ■ 
survey, are very apt to misunderstand the purpose. They associate 
it with the visits of the polire in their foryer lands. Instead of 
helping, a house-to-house survey is almost sure to hinder. Norris it 
necessary. * 

There are sources of information available in every community 
that will give the workers all the information necessary, at least 
in the beginning of the work. In every community of size there are 
large numbers of people ready at hand to receive instruction and 
assistance. Only when the helping hand has been extended to all of 
these will a community find it necessary to search *the homes for * 
persons to help. 

Surveys of any sort or the tasks of gathering statistics of any 
fond are without value unless use is m&4e of those facts when 
secured. Practically all of the information needed by .(committees 
can be secured from u few sources. For information relative to in- 
dividuals, the industries are ready at hand with contacts with prob- 
ably nine-tenths of the foreign born in a community, 

A suggestive survey is given below. Needless to^sav this must he 
fitted to each particular community, rejecting such parts as do not 
well ‘apply. The questionnaires supplementing the survey plan 
have been designed in order that only pertinent points be presented 
to the several types of agencies involved. The duplication in some 
of the questionnaires caused by the existence of several possible 
sources of information on a given subject may be used for purposes 
of checking up or averaging estimates; or, on the other hand, the 
duplicityion.ni&y be obviated .by utilizing ihe most important ques? 
tionnaires first and striking out those portions in all subsequent ones 
upon which data have already, been secured. 
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TENTATIVE PLAN FOE COMMUNITY SUEVEY. 


I. IMMIGRANT POPULATION— COMPOSITION AND CHARACTERISTICS. 

A. Summary of data from I'nited States Census (by wards In lurger cities) : 


1. -Population (total) 

- (Nihir and nativity (native and 
foreign born— white ; Negro). 

3. Foreign nationalities in lurgm* 

cities ... . .... 

4. Males of voting age , r .„ 

a. Citizenship of foreigiehoru 
white l___. 


5. Illiteracy 

li. Inability to s|*enk Fugiish.. _ . _ 

7. School age and tittendainv _ 

8. Map of cMtiiiumiity, showing 

loc'atlnu of chief immigrant 
sett lemeids 


Remarks: * . . 

B. Summary of data for coinmunfty /.smired through fpierft ion tin ires. eU\ 

1. Estimated number of foreign hofn and 1 of fnrefgn parentage hv foreign- 
language groups: ^ * , 

K or a i find a ri (inapt* Approximate number Approximate num- Approximate 
groupii (in i rder of foreign t**ro and (or- ' -ber. foreign botu. iuiiiiIht foteigu 
predominant o>. eign parentage. * parentoRe. 


Totnl £opulntimi of foreign birth or parentage, 

IttMimiaiiig population, ______ 

Reworks: 

^^lales of military iij,t — native and foreign horn : 

Number registered — native, liatu iodized, ; dec lu r- 

nnts, __ ; aliens. , 

(Information can be secured from 1917-18 recorde of draft boards.) 
c Remarks: 

3. Intimated number of iimuigrauts in* the community's industrial plants: 

NWraes and address of Total number am- Approximate num- Number of classes 
\ factories. ptoyeos. bertmmitfram oni- for immlgrauLv 

\ t ployecs. 


Remark* tuifi jvirfwrjtfiou*; 

IL STATUS 07 EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES AVAILABLE TO IMMIGRANTS. 

A. I’uhlic da>\HcluK>ls with any considerable mmiher of hninigrant children 

(foreign horn or of foreign parentage) attending: 

Asw* 

Names and addresses of Total number of children at- Number of children of Imtab 
sohoots. tending. » grants attending. 


Remarfy&Atui recommendations: 
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}{. Public-school Hasten, evening' mid «lny, for Immigrants above regtilur school 
age. 

Names and addresses of Number of fmmi- Average tola! number Number hours In- 
sehools. grant classes. attending per year. struction pur year. 


Remarks .— Amount of money appropriated for these claasea— *- 
leglslutiou governing them. Are these schools covering the 
situation adequately? Is the subject mutter taught adapted 
to the needs ami interests of the immigrants? l>o these classes 
hold their pupils? Ust of sources for further information, ete. 

0. Private day schools with any considerable ntimher of immigrant children 
v attending. 

Namei and address "fx-honK Toiul numtter children nt - Nnmlx*r of children of irami* 

lending. grants utnuiding. 


Remarks and recommendation*: 

1*. Private-school classes, evening find <lny, fnr Iiuiufgnfpts above regular school 
age : 

Names and addresses of Number of immigrant Average total numlA Number hours in* 
schools. clnsM*s, allending per yea™ si ruction per year. 


/ Remarks and recommendations: 
H. luictory Hasses: 


Name and address of ficlory. Approximate 
number 
Immigrant 
employees. 


Number of 
immigrant 
Clusscs. 


Average total 
number 
attending. 


Number 

hours 

Instruction 
per year. 


Remark*: 

P.iisU of cooperation between 

factory and school board. 

etc. 






Revo i/i m end a Huns : 





Libraries ; 






Addresses ol libraries 

Main- 

Days 

Estimated 

Total 

Estimated circu- 

patron! red by 

tained 

and 

number 

number 

lation of books 

immigrants. 

by. 

hours 

Immigrant 

books— 

per year among 



open. 

pu Irons. 

foreign , 

Immigrants, for- 





English. 

eign, .English. 

w 

» 


.Vote. —LUt also oonnty and State traveling libraries if these reach immigrants in yoor comm unity 
to any extent. * 


Remarks: Is the number of foreign-language l>ook9 In keeping with 

the forelgn-lnngtiage speaking population? 

Recommendation# : 

0. Reading rooms: 


Address e s of reading rooms Maintained 
patronised by Irnmi- by. 

grants. 


Estimated 

number 

Immigrant 

patrons. 


Mm 




Memarks andrctomnendgt.tohs: 


Number 

foreign 

language 

papers. 




Number 

English 

papsn. 


Ill 
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HI. OTHER ^FACILITIES AVAILABLE TO IMMGRAHTS. 

Xote.— List county and State institutions In addition to community facilities wherever the former 
affect immigrants to any extent. 

A. Uncial churches: 

Names and addresses of racial churches. ApproximatemomIrtTrWp. 


Remarks: 

1*. Racial organizations: 
Names and addresses. 


Approximate membership. 


Remark* ant/ rrrom mentations : 
F"rcign-tmig 


igunge newspapers circulating to any extent in your community: 
Names and addresses. * Approximate ctrcolatloi 


Remark*: Utility for publicity for various Hues of cooperation, etc. 
(Tito Ayer Newspaper Atimml will Im 3 found helpful in securing 
addresses.) 
fiCco nt a ( cw >1 a t i o »•* : 


I K Ommiunily centers i-<»n*-liintr immigrants: 


Names and Jobation. 


Approximate total 
number reached. 


Approximate number of imml* 
crants reached jht year (give 
by foreign language groups, it 

possible). 


Remark*: State v,hat 4 funds are uvaiBble for this \york; leglsln- 
tion ufxtn which it depends. AVhntbnsis of cooperation is there 
inttween the schools mid community centers, etc.? 


K Legal aid societies: 
Names and location. 


Tdlul num tier reached 
per yf ar. 


Approximate ormber of immi- 
grants reached per year. 


Remark*: Are there any special information and translation facili- 
ties furnished for immigrants? etc. 


F: Information bureaus reaching immigrants: 


-Ames and addresses. 


Approximate number aided 


Number Imiptgrants reached 
per year. 


<J. 


II. 


Remark*: The nature and scope of the bureaus; the use of livter- 
^ preters; foreign language literature, etc*. 

Housing committees, bureaus, etc. 

Names and addresses . 

Remarks: Findings of conditions among Immigrants, etc, 

to ' If- 

Charity organizations: < • -. 


Names and addresses. 


Total nu mber assisted 
per year. 


Number Immigrants assisted 
per year. 11 


Remark^: .Plan ofchnpjty organization inthecommunlty/ - CondW, 9 
* V - Jvl \ among- imnilgrants, jetc, / V .;W. •; < , y . | . t 
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I. Recreational facilities: 


1. Playgrounds : 

Names and loca- 
tions. 


Approximate total 
number reached per 
year. 


Approxhmte number immi- Gymnasium 
grants children reached per (yes or no;, 
year (give by foreign lan- 
guage groups If poe&btr). 


Remarks: T>srlslntton upon which the work rests, appropriations. 

, cooperation with schools, etc., scope of the work. Relation 

to immigrants. 

2. Gymnastic organizations: 

Names and Native or Approximate avarage Approximate avbpge* meny , 

addresses. racial. membership per bership of immigrants per 

year. year. 


Remarks: # - 

J. Health agencies : 

1. Visiting nurse organizations: ? 

Names and addresses. Total number visited Approximate number immi- 

peryear. grants reached per year. 


Remarks anti recommendation*: 


Especially ns to Immigrants. 


2. Free dispensaries and hospitals : 


Names and 
addresses. 


Nature ot work: gen* 
eral, dental, etc. 


Total number reached 
per year. 


Approximate numtter 
immigrants reached 
per year. 


/ 


a* « *■ . ! 


Remarks and rccotnmendatiom: 


Especially as to immigrants. 


S. Chlhl welfare organizations: 
Names and addresses . 


Approximate numi#*r immigrants reached 
peryeur. 


Remarks: Nature and scope of work actually carried on in the 
community. Work with immlgrauta % 

Recommendations: 

4. Health Inspection bureaus: 

Names and addresses. Number cases per year. * Number cases Knong Immi- 

grants per year. 


Remarks and recommendations: 


K. Penal institutions: 

Names and addresses. 


Approximate average number Immigrant 
^ prisoners per year. 


Remarks and suggestions: 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO SCHOOL SUPERINTBHBKHTft. 


Number and Characteristics of Immigrant Nationalities: * * 

1. Present estimated immigrant population of your city or town (foreign 
born or foreign parentage K Give estimate aoeordlug to following 
classification. 


Foreign language 
gnnpt. 


Approximate numbf r for- 
eign born-wnd foreign 

parentage. 


Approx t m a t e 
number foreign 

born. 


approximate! 
oer foreign 
entagc. 


nam- 

par* 


(Totals.) 

2* Total population of your city, 

3. Chief Occupations of the given nationalities, 

1 Any segregated foreign section? Give location, 

5. Clive, if possible, some of the characteristics of the chief nationalities 
represented : their social and political statue, etc.. — ^ 

^ 

Educational Facilities Available to Immigrants: 

# C. Day schools with any considerable number of children o f timulgrAms 
attending. ^ t 

Name and location of Total number of children Approximate number ofehUdrea 

' school. attending. of Immigrants attending. 


Remark* and recommendation*: Give n general description of the 
work for Immlgrfcuts' children curried on lu the various schools, 

7. Classes, evening and day, for ItTrnilgrnnts above regular school nge: 


Names and location 
. of schools. 


Number 


ol ton mi . 
it clashes. 


Average total number 
attending per year. 


Number hours in* 
structloo per year. 


Remark*: Amount of money appropriated for these classes: legls* 
lation governing them. Are these schools covering the situation 
adequately? Is the subject matter taught adapted to the needs 
nnd Interests. of the Immigrants? rhw^hese classes hold their 
pupils? List of sources for further Information, etc, 

8. Factory classes attended largely by immigrants and in nny way con- 
nected with the school system: 


Names and addresses 
of schools. 


Number of immi- 
grant classes. 


Average totalnumber 
attending. 


Number bohrs In- 
struction per year. 


Remark*: Basis of cooperation between factory and school board, 
ete. ^ 

Rearm mendations: ^ 


9. TJbrtyles In any way connected with the school system : 


. Addresses 
of libraries 
. . patronised 
by Im- 
migrants. 

Main- 

tained 

by. 

boon 

opened. 

Estimated 
number 
Immigrant 
t petrous. 

Estimated 

eheulatioa 

miogig im- 
migrants 

m 

JurtaUe. 

TqW 

somber 

books. 

' Foeeten. 

F.nglbh. 

Estimated 

dreulattoa 

JSS&. 

Ugt&L 
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10. Reading rooms : 

Addresses of reading 
rooms patronized 
by Immigrants. 

Main- 

Days and 

Estimated 

Number 

Number 

tained by. 

hours 

number im- 

foreign 

English 


open. 

migrant 

language 

papers. 




patrons. 

papers. 



Remarks: Give basis of cooperation between schools and libraries, 
also reading rooms, etc. Number of bilingual books, texts for 
teaching English, etc. 

Reeom menda t ions : 

11. Playgrounds affiliated with the school system ami reaching Immigrants: 


Names and locations. Approximate total Approximate number Gymnasium (yes 
number reached immigrant children or no), 

per year. reached per year 

(gbe by foreign lan- 
guage groups, if poesi* 


if 

Remarks: I.egisintlon upon which the work rests, appropriations, 
cooperation with schools, etc., scope of the^work. 

12. Community centers nffilinted with the school system ami rmchlng im- 
migrants : 


Names and locations. 


Approximate total number 
reached per year. 


Approximate number 1mm I- 
eranla reached per year (give 
by foreign language groups, if 
possible). 


Remarks: State whnt funds are available for this work; legisla- 
tion upon which It depends. What bnsia of cooperutlou is there 
between the schools and community centers, etc.? 


13. Health and other welfare work carried on in public schools: 

Clve summary of the health work that is being carried on In the schools ; 
names ami addresses of the schools affected und of the organization* 
which are cooperating. To what approximate extent does this work 
reach the Immigrant? 

\ 


QITESTIOKJfAIEE FOE RACIAL LEADERS. 


1. Wlmt Is the estimated number of people speaking the i ; 

language In ? 

Z Of the above, approximately, what Is the number of foreign born ? 

Approximately what la the number of foreign parentage ? Can 

you give estimate of number unable to speak English (not counting chil- 
dren) ? 

&. How. many segregated districts of your people In 

Outline If, possible on map. Describe each district as to\iuiriber speaking 

the 1 tongue ; ^number and names of cnurches; number 

-and mubes of parochial schools ; number and names Qf public schools; 
number andkf ndof busing wtatrtishinents, etc* 

R&h&rks end recommeuda Hons : > . L : : 
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4. Public 8i*l tools with aDy considerable number of children of your people 
attending: 


1 


Names and addresses of schools. 


Approximate number of children of jour people 
attending. 


'Remark* ami ret'oiinnendations: 

r>. Public school classes, evening and (lay, for Ini ml grants alwve regular school 
age, attended to any extent by your jieople?* 


Names and addresses of school*. Number of cla&ses fur Imml- Number of vour people 

grants. attending. 


Remarks and suggestions; 

Have you any criticism or suggestions to offer regarding these schools; Are 
they teaching your people the tilings mos^needed by them and In which they 
are most Interested? Are the methods of teaching In these schools* really 
adapted to the needs. Interests, and understanding of your people? Would 

teachers who could speak both English and be preferable, 

hi your opinion, to the majority of those studying English? Do these classes 
hold their pupils; if not, why not? Give approximate statement of extent to 
which your people are attending classes other than English. 

0. Private day, schools (parochial, etc.) with any considerable numlxir of 
children of your people attending: ^ , 

Names and addresses of^hoob. Approximate number of children of your peo- 

ple attending. 


Remarks ami suggestions: 


7. Private-school classes (parochial, etc.), evening and day, for Immigrants 


uUive school age attended to any extent by your people: 

NaJnes and addresscs^bf Xumltcr ofl in migrant classes Number of your people at 

schools. pet school. tending. 


Rctnarks and suggestions: 

Id st also names and addresses of men giving private lessons to Individuals 
or groups. Give approximate statement of extent to which your people 
attend classes other than Eugllsh. 


8. Libraries tmtronlssed to any extent by your people: 


«•« 

Mans and 

Main- 

bays and 

hat. number 

addresses. 

tained by. 

hours 

ot your peo- 

/ 


open. • 

ple who are 

\ 



patron*. 



Nnmber hooka. 
For- Kng- 
elgn. * Ush. 


Kit. etroa. 

among lmml| T 



ftontfrA* and suggestions: 

Are tfie foreign-language books owned by your people's organizations dr- 
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0. Heading rooms patronize*! to any extent by your people: 

Names and addresses of 
reading rooms. 


Remarks and suf/ftestitins: 

10. Karel gielatumatre new spupcrs rin'uluted to any extent unions your people: 

Names and address's. tenoral nu< urr. Approximate circulation. 


Remarks anil suygextion*; 

(ilve also notin' American newspapers circulatejpto any extent among 
your triple. ( Non;.— Complete lis^ of foreign-language newspapers and 
addresses run be seetuvd fnau lUe “Ayer Xewsimjier Annual/*) Have your 
newspapers l>een used to any extent for purposes of publicity among foreign 
born ? 

11. Churches attended to any extent by your |*eople: 

Namci and ndJrrtso. Approximate membership or at least Dumber of 

churchgoers of your people. 


Reworks: 

12. Organizations of your people; 

Nomcsnnd nddn^w. Approximate mf‘nd>er«hip. AfTlllntiotis. 


Remark.* ami .s uyt/vitionx; If possible, give general nature of the 
more linin»rt n n t organisations. 

13. Organizations other tlmn your own reaching your people to any extent : 
(Names and addresses and approximate number of your people renchtnl 
by each.) 

(a) Fraternul social* uml gymnastic organizations { Klks, Odd Fellows, 
Knights of F([lmnbuS. Y. M. C. A.. Y. \V. 0. A., etc.) ; also political 
clubs. 

tft) Community centers. 

(c) Legal-aid societies. 

(<f ) Information bureaus. * 

(«) Housing committees. 

(/) Charity organizations. ~ * . ' 

(p) Health ngcmcleg (visiting-purse organizations free dfsiketisarleo, child* 
welfare organizations* health-inspection bureuus, etc.). 

Remarks an<1 recommendations: 


U . V; . 
- 




" C ^ 



Maintained 

by. 

Estimated 
number your 
people who are 
patrons. 

Numl>er for- 
eign ^ *la ogmtfre 
papers la each. 

Nmrber Eng. 
Ush pa peri. 
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QUESTION* AI&E TO CLERGYMEN. 

1. Name and address of your church 

2. Approximately, how many pwplr of foreign birth or of foreign pareutuge 

have you In your parish? Give a rough estimate of* the 

number (1) foreign born (2) of foreign parentage 

— 

ft. What foreign-language groups are represented in your parish? Approxi- 
mate number of each 

4. What la the estimated numbe** of |**opte sinking the 

luuguage In ? Of these, wliut is the approximate num- 
ber foreign born? . .. Approximate number of foreign 


parentage? 

5. What are their chief occupations? 

0. What are some of their chief characteristic*? 

7. How many segregated districts uf speaking people In 

? Out lino, If possible, on map. Describe each dis- 
trict as to number speaking the tongue, number 


and names of churches, number and names of parochial schools, number 
and kinds of business establishments, etc. 

Other remarks and suggestions. 

8. Have you u parochial day school connected with your church? 

How many children of parents attend? 

— If any others, give racial group and number. How many 

teachers'? 

Other remarks and suggestions. 

Give names and addresses of other parochial schools a i tended to any 

extent h.v children of parents. If possible, give the 

approximate number of these children attending each, mentioning also the 
approximate intal number of pupils attending each Of these schools. 

0. Have you an evening scIuh>1 for Immigrants? How 


many speaking Immigrants attend? Number of 

classes? Days and hours per week?' 


Hours per year? * 

1ft. Libraries patronized to any extent by speaking 

people? 

Nan** and Main* 

addr*****. tafnrd l*y 


Haysand Estimated " Total num- Estimated 
hours number of her of books. .circulation 

0 |*n. For* En*- per year. 

spraklng p«*o- efgn. Ilsh. For- En»- 
pie patrons. . efjm. Ilsh. 


Rcmorl* o»d sufjpestion*: Are the foreign-language hooks In tlu\ 

various libraries of 1 (or of your district) 

circulated anywhere near the extent to which they reasonably 

might 1 h» expected to circulate? ____ I 

11. Reading rooms patronized to «ny extent by speaking 

I>eople? 


Naim* end address*. 

Haln- 

Pays and * 

Estimated 

Kombac 


t allied by. 

hours 

number 

foreign 


A 

open. 

apaakhu' 
who are 
patrons. 

Isntma*# 

4 



Pttprm. 


Number 

English 

papers. 


RemaYk* an 4 , 

■ >/ *** 1 ^ / V * 1 /'Ci* Vo-’?”-?' * 
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12. Have you a playground in connection with your church or parochial 
school? Approximate number of speak- 
ing children patronizing It Total number patronizing 

It 

fit' marks a it it itut/gvttion*: Is there a gymnasium connected with 
the playground? 

VA. Organizations reaching your people to any extent with which you maintain 
coo|>eration : 

(a) Community centers. 

ib) I^gal-ald societies. ^ 

(r) Iuforuiatloii bureaus. 

(tf) Housing committees, etc. 

(c) Charity organizations. 

(/) Itecreationnl and gymnasium organizations. 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO LIBRARIES. 

1. Name and address of t lie library or libraries with which you are connected: 

v 

^ 2. Maintained hy? (City or organization.^ 

R. <dve the da>B ami liours on which It Is open 

4. Give an estlimite of the number of immigrant patrons of your library; 


fo. What is the total number of books? Foreign. _ 

English * 

C. Give an estimate of the number of books circulated among Immigrants; 

Foreign English 

7. How wuny librarians and assistants? * _ 

S. Is the number of foreign languuge b»H>ks in your library In keeping with 
the foreign language shaking population ot your community? 


9. Are there any brandies or stations connected with your library V If so. 
give nuiues and addresses 

Note* — Fill out sepurate questionnaire for each brunch and station. 

10. Rave you any special' provisions for assisting immigrants — open-shelf hook 
sections containing literature adapted to the needs and Interests ofjminl- 
' ' grants, foreign language or bldlngunl explanations, attendants under- 
standing the special needs of Immigrants and knowing the languages 

chiefly spoken In your community? 

31. Do.you conduct any extension nctivltles which Include the participation of 

Immigrants — story hours, lectures, etc? 

12. Have you any special facilities for Americanization workers — up-to-date 
bibliographies, referent works on immigration and Americanization, 
files of latest newspapers, clippings, etc., arranged on speclnl open-shelf 

^-•ertlon — — — — « — . — 

lR."If your library does not come under the city library yystem, state whether 
you maintain any cooperation; and, if so, whnt. with the city, county, or 

State library authorities 

Further remarks and suggestions. ^ 

$ 
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Reading Room*. 

1, Address of reading room (or reading rooms) with which . 'Hi are con- 
nected 

^Maintained by? (('My or organisation) 

3. (live the days and hours on which it is open 

4. tilve an estimute of the number of immigrant patrons of your rending 

room 

5. What is the total uui niter of newspapers and periodicals 

f Foreign Kngll sh 

None. — If possible give list of papers (with addresses) both Knglish and 
foreign which aiv rend to any extent in your eoinmunlty. 

(J. What are the nowspsitters and i*eriodlcals (list) which np|>enr to be most 

in demand l>y your pm nms : Foreign 

Knglish *- m 

7. Mow many attendants ■ 

8. 1 8 the miml>er of foreign language newspajvrs and periodicals in your 

reading room adequate for the foreign-language speaking imputation of- 

your community? , 

* 9. Have you any special provisions for aiding immigrants — foreign language 

or M-llngual explanations, attendants understanding the languages 

ehletly spoken in your ^community, etc,? 

in. Have you any Hpecinl facilities for Americanization workers — up-to-date 

bibliographies, tiles of latest clippings, etc,? 

Further remarks aud suggestions 


i 


rs 



Chapter III. 

EDUCATIONAL phases of the problem. 

\ Americanization is as broad as life itself. It is weaving into the 
warp and woof of the life of the community thape-wlin come to make 
it their homo. In such assimilation education in English is. of course, 
the first stop. 

While, theoretically. It may be concerted that u foreigner ihay become a giw»>r 
American In spirit without knowing our language, it is quite generally grained 
tbut, If there Is to lx* * n community of interest: tlu-re must he a common language 
for conveying thought . 1 f 

LEARNING THE LANGUAGE. 


■a:-- 
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There Is no one thing go supremely essential la a Government such as ours, 
where decisions of giijrti lm|>ortance must lie made hy public opinion, us that, 
every man and woman and child shall know one tongue — that each may spettk 
to every other and that all shall be Informed. 

There can be national unity neither in Ideals nor in purpose unless Mien* is* 
some common method of communication through which may be conveyed the 
thought of the Nation. All Americans must be taught t<> read mid write and 
think in one language; that is a primary condition to that growth which all 
nutlons expect In a government of us, and which wo demand of ourselves* 

The public schools must teach English, and the work of the schools must he 
done In English. In this country we have established nml we maintain public 
schools In all of the States in order, first, that children may be prepared for 
life by an education* which will enable them to make a living, and for intelli- 
gent living, and for tt^e duties and responsibilities of citizenship, and, secondly, 
that the State and Nation may l>o well served by them. 

We compel parents mul guardians to send their children to school In order 
that the State may not be cheated out of I hut which it Is preparing*® get. In 
doing this we mu$t require that the schools to which children art 1 ]teriq|tteri to 
go In lieu of attendance at the public schools shall tench the rhlnjanffhlrh the 
public schools are teaching. In other words, that they shall nil teucb English; 
thnt the work of the school shall be conducted In English, so that the children 
growing to manhood and Womanhood may have n familiar knowledge of this 
language* * 

The Constitution of the United States specifically reserves to tlm 
States all rights which are not definitely given to the Federal Govern- 
ment Education, not being specificaljy intrusted to the Government 
at Washington, is therefore left to the States. All laws regulating 
education must consequently emanate from the State legislating ami 
not from the (fongress. * 

1 H. H. Gold burger, In Couferpno* Proceedings. 

0 . * Franklin !K. I.aiie. 

* P. P, Carton, In Conference Proe«rdlop. 
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Compiunity workers should therefore place before the legislatures 
of their States any need for new legislation regarding the conduct of 
the schools. The Federal Government can only suggest. The* posi- 
tion taken by the United States Bureau of Education, as outlined 
above by Commissioner Claxton, is that English must be the primary 
language of all schools public and private; that the administration 
of the schools shall be in English: that such foreign languages as are 
tau^t shall be* taught merely as parts of the course of study and 
confined to their regular class periods. Says Dr. Claxton further: 

This does not mean that people are to forpet their own language. The Bu- 
reau of EduouUm hiis no sympathy with any policy that would limit knowl- 
edge in any direction. It does mean, however, that all shall know the English 
'language, shall l>e fihle to understand It, to speak It, to write It, to express 
themselves easily irr It. 

What foreign languages shall be 'taught must necessarily be de- 
cided by each community and State for itself. Workers everywhere 
can render no hotter sendee than to 9ee that the educational authori- 
ties of their city, county, and State enact regulations which will 
conform to the position taken by the Federal Bureau of Education. 


Both policy and justice require that there be no compulsory educu- 
cation of adults in America. It is our task rather to create in the 
hearts and minds of our n£w citizens an earnest desire to equip 
themselves nitli the language of their new land. Through all of the 
agencies at hand we must work skillfully to demonstrate to the non- 
English speaking the great advantages of reading and writing and 
speaking the language of America. Then we must make so .easily 
available to everyone the facilities for learning English that it will 
he wdthin the power of every person to secure such an education if 
he desire it. 

The first essential in teaching English is a teacher. The rapid dis- 
integration of classes of the foreign born in the. past'ean be traced 
in nearly every case to the teacher who did not understand her prob- 
lem, It has been the natural thing to do to place in charge of classes ' 
of the foreign born regular teachers of the public school. It has 
unfortunately not been generally recognized that the teacliingof a 
child tuts little relation to the teaching of a grown man and woman, 
and that the methods and materials used for children will drive 
away rather than hold the interest of adults. - 

It is useless to form a class of* foreign-bom people until there is 
first available a teacher who has made a study of the task of teach- . 
irtg the non-English speaking. Such a teacher should bv all means 


FORMING CLASSES. 
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leges which are now offering bucli instruction. Failing in this, he 
or she should at least make a personal study of the subject. The 
books prepared for the Bureau of Education by Messrs. Goldberger 
and Mahoney should be carefully studied, together with some of the 
number of good textbooks which are now available. 

/ THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Education is a pubttc responsibility and a public function. The ■ 
educational authorities in relatively but a few of the many communi- 
ties of the country luive as yet met their responsibility and provided 
classes at such times and places that foreign-born adults may attend 
them. Community workers should, therefore, bend their energies 
to arousing a public sentiment that will enable their authorities to 
meet this problem. This requires that funds shall be provided. This \ 
in turn necessitates that the people shall be taught tlmt the education 
of .those Adults who are either illiterate or unable to use the English 
language is a public duty equally with that of educating, the children.. 
This task constitutes a program in itself. Campaign for night 
schools, for schools in industries, or wherever, men can be brought to- 
gether. Arouse your community to its duty. Have adequate funds , 
provided. Get behind your superintendent of schools and support 
him in his desire to educate the illiterate adults of your community. 

The responsibility for tKis task should be placed definitely u|>o]i 
the shoulders of the public-school system. If they can not be aroused 
or enabled to undertake the work, provide the classes under other 
auspices, but do not cease your efforts until the educational authori- 
ties finally meet their responsibility. 

Classes may be formed in industries,’ during or after working 
hours, in the public schools, either in daytime or night, in halls, 
lodges, stores, homes, churches, or wherever a group can be brought 
together of such a minimum number as may be decided upon. The 
classes being formed and some one made responsible for maintaining 
the attendance and caring for the physical equipment, the public- 
school authorities should furnish the necte o a ry teacher. Thus the 
school system* becomes the hub around which all of the agencies of 
the community may work. This, it is generally acknowledged, is • 
the ideal method of meeting the problem. But until the public- 
school system can be empowered or awakened the need must be met 
in such ways as can be provided. 

Somewhere in every community can surely be found some person 


who is willing to volunteer for this patriotic service. It may be 
some womAn of human understanding who taught school before she 
was mamed and who can spare ^ few hours a v?eek now. Wherever 




BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


BULLETIN, 1919, No. 76 PLATE 1. 



AMERICANIZATION IN THE CONCRETE. 

An American of Armenian birth who, after several years In America, has met his mother 
and his brother at the; wharf. Tleis group pictures In striking fashion just what American - 
’ (ration means. Here in this "Land of Equal Chance," with the friendly helpof the native- 
born Americans, that hopeless, hunted look of fear and care will gradually give way. and 
in its place will come that confident look of self-reliance, of optimism, of determination, 
of prosperity, of equality. Which radiates from the other. Here is truly Americanization In 
the concrete. 



/ 


* 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. BULLETIN. 1919. NO. 76 PLATE 2. 



MAKING AMERICANS. 


v View of the school of the Ford Motor Co., at which tho employees of this company are taught 

to speak, read, and write the language of America. This company, which numbers among 
Its employees men born In nearly every country of earth, was on$ of the first to undertake 
the work of Americanization upon a definite and practical basis. 






BUREAU OF EDUCATION. " 1 BULLETIN, 1919, No. 76 PLATE 3. 
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]>ossible, funds should 4 be raised to recompense such persons for 
their work. Teachers who work upon purely a volunteer and unpaid 
basis must possess exceptional interest and determination not to lag 
sooner or later in their efforts. 

Even f though there-are no funds available, it is a shortsighted and 
unprogressive school board which will not at least permit the use of 
the school buildings. Any community that cares can do the rest. 
4% Are future Americans not to be taught English and not. to be pre- 
pared for citizenship because the school tax does not provide for 
paying the janitor for night work or for turning on the electric 
light ?” 1 

RECRUITING THE CLASSES. 


It is human nature to be interested in those things in which we 
have a part. None of us becomes wildly enthusiastic over those 
things which come to us ready-made and complete. Classes of 'the 
foreign born will be more popular and more permanent if the 
foreign born themselves have an important part in planning them. 

Make it a community ^matter. Lot the forelgn^bom recruit the classes - 
through their Liberty Loan groups, or lodges, or benefit associations. Let \ 
them have a voice In determining what shaU be taught (the waiters and shop- f . 
Uppers nnd peddlers want more arithmetic, perhaps, than the man who Is j 
Intent only on preparing for his second papers) ; and when the classes are f 
organised, turn them Into clubs nml keep them in toueh : wltb the town. 1 . j 

Without the support of the leading spirits of the foreign group, progress w|ll 
he slow. This supi>ort can he realized only by the display of a sympathetic, 
appreciative attitude, by the paying of full credit to the worth of the people, 
and by the presentment of reasonable alms and ideals which the foreign born 
can observe actually applied among the native horn of his Community. Gain 
the confidence and active support of the editors of newspapers, the heads of 
unions and fraternal organizations, nnd the problem of reaching the masses is 
largely solved. s 

We condemn the immigrant for n?ft learnlng^to spentc English, yet there are 
more towns and cities that give no opportunities to learn English tbnn there 
are. municipalities that do. There are more towns that huve not Established, 
classes for foreign men nnd women - than there are boards of education that 
have. In'the principal city of one of the eastern Stfttgs 1 have heard prominent 
citizens declaiming against the large Italian and Polish population for not 
learning the English tongue. It did not seem to odcur to these estimable Amerl* 
cans that the fauir was their own. A survey of the school buildings of this 
city showed that only one was provided with lighting facilities, nnd in none 
of them had evening classes ever been provided to enable the Foies nnd Italians 
to learn the American tongue* 
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CAMPAIGNING FOR PUPILS. 

Some communities have started their wwk among the foreign born 
with great community u drives similar to a Liberty Loan campaign. 
The wisdom o£such methods lias been questioned. 

I nm convinced that In this matter the vigorous community drive, with its 
great publicity and with its inevitable reflection, by Implication, upon the 
patriotism of the alien residents. Is not the best way to begin. A better way 
is to have one or more Industries begin quietly and quite ns a mutter lHitweou 
the management and the employees. The management may, of course, make 
it understood that they want the employees to acquire the knowledge, but that 
the privilege of learning English during the day at the plant is offered on the 
ground that existing facilities in the count iriilty arc not sufficient or nre not 
convenient. Nothing succeeds like success, and when such a class Is found to be 
in progress In an imitorrant industry it is not long until the others, particularly 
industries in oompetiug lines, either competing for labor or for ’the local market, 
or both, fall Into line. 

One forceful personality, or n small working committee engaged in selling 
this proposition to oue establishment after another or to groups of Industries 
organized for trade purposes, U to be preferred to a regiment of copy writers 
and 8| makers. 1 


Whether the work be instituted class by class or by a great com- 
munity drive, it is essential tluit the purposes be laid plainly before 
thoee whom it is hoped to reach. It is essential also that they shgjj be 
convinced of the value to themselves of attendance upon the classes. 


The utilization of this positive point of view is exhibited in a leorn-Engllsh 
cttmpojgu recently conducted In New York City under the. Joint auspices of 
the bofll-d of education and the Educational Alliance. 


The aim was not to coerce or eountel, but to persuade and convince. The 
husls of the drive was publicity, to bring home to the lnm-Engllsh. apenklug) 
- group on' the lower East Side of New York City the need for learning English 
and the personal and family advantages to be derived, and to enlighten them 
" cn the values and the op|H>rtunltles offered. * It was ex pin l ued that English was 
to be a tongue additional to their Yiddish, their Italian, their Greek, their 
Hungarian, or tlieir Ludlno. It was essential that they learn English lu order 
thuy they might come closer to their children, retain their confidence and re- 
spect,. and thus avert the frequent domestic tragedy of the foreign home. It 
was conveyed to them that without Eagllsh they were dependent upon their 
* children for guidance and Interpretation, whenever they left their homes. 1 

Those workers who are concerned Vith the formation of classes of 
the foreign born should read the papers submitted at. the Americani- 
zation Conference by Messrs. Oolclberger, Streyokmans, and Peyser. 

MAINTAINING ATTENDANCE, 


* 

While a falling off in attendance must be expected in any class 
of volunteer students, whether foreign or native bom, this fact 
should not keep those in chnrge -ef the classes from seeking other 





1 W. M. Roberts. In Conference Proceeding* 
Nathan P*rwr. V*> frafereaceReports. 
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causes and removing them. Incompetent teacher* *, wrong methods, 
lack of proper material, unsuitable environment or equipment, lack 
of tact — these are among the usual causes of disintegration. 

The paper of H. EL Goldberger in the Conference Proceedings 
will be found especially helpful in meeting the problem of maintain- 
ing attendance. w Make the night school your club” is one of the 
methods he advocates of maintaining tl>e interest of the students. 
11 Teach democracy by practicing it ” is another. 


In ii school of about 2." c 1 asses of adult foreigners the problem was to create 
this socful spirit. Kadi of the 2f> classes was orpunizotl as a unit, as a club, 
electing Its own staff of officers, the officers meeting as delegates with the 
executive officer of the school. This lx sly of delegates awl school officials, 
colled “ the general organization.” assumed the duty of considering ways and 
mesas to mnke the school fit the needs of the pupils and to make itself a 
neighborhood force. 

Almost at tlie l»egl lining the general organization felt the need of formulattf? 
a constitution and electing general officers.. The assembly at which candfdrac 
were nominated for. office by the foreign bom liad their. peculiar fitness pointed 
out by their fellow pupils. The subsequent election by tlie foreign born and 
the canvass of the result were worth a wilderness of textbook instruction In 
the motion! by which a democracy elects its officers. Tlie pupils sought tlie 
liouor of holding office nlmost as spiritedly as men, do In political life, and once 
elected they sought in accomplishment an excuse for reelection 1 
* 

GRADING THE CLASSES. 


While tlie technical methods of cl us^ instruction are fully covered 
in the bureau publications by Messrs. Goldberger and Mahoney pre- 
viously referred to, it may not be amiss to point out here to those 
who are forming classes tlie necessity of grading them carefully. 
F ailure to do this is another fertile cause of disintegration. 


Grading the men is n very luqiortniit process ami cornea next in tfie pro- 
v gram. Too much importance can not be attached to tills grading, for there Is a 
" very wide variance in the different minds und aptitudes of these foreign-bom 
l»eople who me seemingly on the same basis so far as knowledge of the English 
language is concerned. For Instance, the men and women wlw> nre Illiterate 
in their own language, never having gone to school or learned. to read or write 
In titeir naftve Innd, present one problem. An entirely different one is pre- 
sented by the men and women who have received considerable schooling In 
their native laud but have not yet learned to speak and read or write Uie 
English language. 

For practical purposes four grades seem necessary : . ^ 

Grade 1. Those who a relH iterate In their own language and who apeak little 
and read or write little or no English. 


Grade 2. Literate in their owil language, spedk and read a little English. 
Grade 3. Those who speak and read English ftdrly well and write a. little. 
Grade 4\ Those who speak, read, and write fnirl/ well but need n better 
understanding of English amd are ready for the <*tltcnshliv course/ : 


VfL H. la Goafercnce IVocfOdlngs. , 

• Wtotbrop Q, lUliaadOrs* 0.«errei - 
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CLASSES IN THE HOME. 


We have at last learned that we must take the sch<>ol to the man In tho 
factory and to the woman In the home. Immigrant women especially can 
rarely be Interested In " £olng to school,” but they are interested In their chil- 
dren, the cost of living, in sewing, and In cooking. Let them meet any- 
where, In a home a M model apartment,” a neighborhood center, oy a school, 
on any basis they will, to knit, to make the lace of the old count ryovlth a few 
American (twon.en, to be instructed, to cook, perhaps using the school's doinestic- 
scieuee equipment, to form a mother’s club, or to continue their Ited Cross 
auacilhuy on another basis. 1 


The importance of carrying education to tlie woman in the home 
of the foreign born can not be overemphasized. The children in 
the schools and the father in the factory are bound to come into 
touch with Americanizing influences even though such influences be 
not intelligently planned and directed. They are sure to take on 
some American ways and manners of life. The wife triad mother, 
however, is left . isolated in the home. She sees her husband and 
children gradually becoming as of another race; she hears them 
speaking oftentimes in a language she can not understand ; she feels 
herself ignored and avoided by her American neighbors; finally 
perchance she finds herself an outcast in her own home, belittled or 
ridiculed by her own children. This tragedy of injustice reflects it- 
self in the criminal records of the courts where' the offenders born 
of foreign parents number two and one- ha If* times greater than 
those born of native parents. , 

The women of the races from southeastern Europe are usually shy 
and timid. They have often been discourteously treated by their 
American neighbors and are left either in a mood fearful of further 
discourtesy or resentful of past treatment. ’Then, too, the women 
of these races are not permitted by custom to have tho freedom 
granted to our American women. They are often forbidden by their 
husbands to leave their homes or to attend social or public functions. 
• All of these factors combine to make the problem of reaching the 
foieign-born woman a most difficult one. But it can be dope. 

California is one State whirfi provides teachers from the public 
schools for work in the homes. Tho domestic science workers yf tho 
department of agriculture carry Americanism into the homes and 
classes which they attend. The visiting nurses, the school-teachers, 
the settlement workers — all are in strategic positions to reach tho 
foreign-born woman. 

* 1 * 

* A FIELD FOR WOMEN. 




Volunteer workers can <;lo much in this problem. Jt’ is one which 
comes, peculiarly within the province of the women’s clubs and 
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patriotic societies. But it is one which requires careful tact, sym- 
pathy, and sincere friendliness if the worker is not to do more harm 
than good. The approach is of the utmost importance. 

A worker who often passed a certain buUdlng noticed a large group of foreign 
women sitting on the benches sunning their babies and visiting together, and 
observed that.lt was practically the same group day after day. So the worker 
' Isited with them about the babies and the weather and other topics of mutual 
interest until she won their confidence, and they came to realize that she was 
not only friendly, hut that she had many things of value to tell them. At this* 
lKdnt the worker suggested having a club meeting on the days which she could 
l»e with them and talk over the problems which interested them. Thus camou- 
flnged, she held u class in city civics for several months, and when the weather 
no longer made the sidewalk club practical, a series of home meetings were In- 
augurated and have continued through two winters, with a* summer session In 
between . 1 

If the worker have the ingenuity and the tact to approach the 
foreign-born women more in the role of one seeking help than of one 
giving it, her chances of success will be materially increased. Few of 
us like to be openly aided, while \vc all take pride in extending a help- 
ing hand. Most friendly relations have been established with immi- 
grant women by getting them to teach the native women their dances, 
their arts, their cookery. If the native women will bring their for- 
eign-bom sisters to them m this spirit they will both receive and 
give. 

Wien proper contacts have been made and friendly relations es- 
tablished, the next stop can be taken. The foreign-born woman 
whoso acquaintance has been made can easily bring to her home oV 
to a park or to some of the little shops a group of her neighbors for 
helpful talks by native-born women upon the problems of life in 
the new country. The second step to actual instruction in English 
is a short one. 


In almost every immigrant colony one may* find an intelligent immigrant 
woman, either a mother of a family who has. been long in this country or hus 
oven been born and reared here, or an elder daughter who has received a 
public-school education, speaks English satisfactorily, and who, at the same 
lime, speaks the imipigrant's language and knows the families in the colony 
more os less thoroughly. Such a womun should be approached first, should be 
induced to accept training, und then become nil organizer or teacher of the 
adult immigrant women in the colony. She will be able to effect an organisa- 
tion which may be called tbe " Womens Club" or "Mothers* Clnb.” Instead 
•of creating an entirely new body, such organizations ns exist conld nhd should 
he utilized ; there may be clubs, some cooperative association or a benefit so- 
ciety, or, of course, there may be no organization at all and. every detail may 
have to be initiated. Io that case the woman chosen as organizer will cause to 


be appointed as leaders of the new organization the more developed Iramlgrimt 
women* ■ . - ■ ■ 

* .Mr*. .Harriet F. ‘Dow;' ttr Conference Proceeding*. 
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Advantage should be taken of every gathering of women of the 
foreign born to present something of America and American life. 
Wherever they have dubs of their own for any purj>osc, speakers and 
teachers may be provided. * 


a club of servaut girls «uce at week, their night oft, on Thursday nights. We 
found out about that dub and sent a representative to ask penniafciitn t*> give 
those people a half hour of English instruct ion. Permission was granted, and 
<uie night the teat her asked this group of Ukrainian servant girls t«» (vuie to 
the school, about two blocks away, ami take part in the social activities <.f that 
evening. They came, and as a result they asked that we organize them ns a 
permanent class in the school 'building . 1 

We can probably never hope to bring the foreign-born women in 
any large numbers to our schools for either day or night classes. Wo 1 
must reach alj we can in this way. but to the greater number the 
school must be feken wherever we may find them together in groups. 

Mrs. Dow teli4B tv school that l>cgan in one corner of a New York 
playground. w^Be the women had gathered to keep watch of tlieir 
children at play. 

The Rummer classes of a buckyard playground were so successful that a 
near-by Hat was rented und the classes became all-year- round groups. Classes 
In the little foreign store and kitchen classes have liecn successful. Why should 
chteses be held in theee homely places, when more attractive and comfortable 
places might be secured? Because they are the familiar s|x>ts, heemj'c tic- 
foreign mother Is often less shy in these known surroundings and, most Im- 
portant of ull, because they are accessible and save time and effort for t'n* 
mother. Few of us realize how much work many of these womeu have to do.* 


Employers have a place of peculiar power in the problem of trans- 
forming immigrants into good citizens. Making contact with now 
Americans in industry has been likened to “ collecting revenue at its 
source.” Here we are able to touch almost 100 per cent of the non-- 
English speaking people. Here we find them ready at hand for our 
instruction. We must therefore look to industry more anti more 
to assist us by forming these people into classes that we may teach 
them the English language and something of America. 

The more forward-looking employers have already tried to meet 
this problem. In fact many of them have not only undertaken ela^s 
work but have trained and employed tlieir own teachers. Here is a 
task for the community workers: To convince the employers of their 
city of the wisdom and profit of helping the community to provide 
their adult employees with a primary education, if they do not 
already possess it. We must Urge employers where it is at all possi- 


Right near the wdiool wus an Ukrainian Church in which tltere were gathered 


CLASSES IN INDUSTRY. 
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ble to permit the men to be taught on company time.. There can be 
no doubt that if tliese^men are not w docked” for the time spent in 
classes the number we can reach will be much greater. 

Manufacturers may well aid in the work, if they wish, by increas- 
es the wages at least slightly of those employees who learn to speak 
English. That they will be justified in this there can be no doubt. 
Employers' everywhere testify that their men are more efficient, loyal, 
and valuable after they secure a knowledge of the English language. 

Wape discrimination Is one of the best ways to. stimulate the alien’s desire 
for Americanization, The non- Eng] isb-si leaking alien is a less valuable em- 
ployee and should Ik* made to understand it He is also the great accident 
hazard, and it is needless to $uy that the workman who understands deaf and 
dumb signs only is the less efficient employee. For this reason the alien who 
becomes Americanized should receive a higher wage than the one who Is not. 
And the wage scale should be graduated to cover each step in the proceess 
of citizenship . 1 

The classes in industry should teach the men the vocabulary of 
their trade and the means of protecting themselves from the partic- 
ular hazards of that occupation. This will be the employer's direct 
return for his investment. 

The safety department of an industry should also become a factor In A in ert - 
canizuthm. While we are apt to Interpret safety work i:i terms of the Industry, 
it is of just as much value to the Individual. To he careless Is to.be a poor 
citizen. To be made to feel that industry has no Interest In Its employees 
beyond their work and wages tends to develop n spirit of lalssez faire, which 
is thoroughly un-American, Lessons on safety precautions are just as essential 
in a class for new A met* leans as nre lessons in the history of our Government." 

PLANT DIRECTOR. 

^.JMierever possible the employer should designate some member 
of his staff as plant director of Americanization, who will be the 
point of contact of the school authorities with his men. 

The success of any Americanization program in industry depends, of course, 
upon the hearty cooperation uf the management. A wise manager, in order to 
secure success In such a venture will have some niun apitolnted as a supervisor 
of Americanization in the plant, who is deflnltely resjxmsible for the promotion 
of the program and who is released from other duties, so that ho will -have 
sufficient time to carry It out. It Is unnecessary to say that this supervisor 
must be a person who appreciates the value of education, who recognizes the 
need for Americanization work in the plant, ami who has & sympathy with 
these foreign-horn men and their problems and a real appreciation of their 
backgrounds.* 

Workers' interested in the formation of classes in industry should 

read the papers peraented upon this subject at the Americanization 

, 1 - - ■ . ■ ' 

1 WUliam Lamkie, b Conference Proceedings. 

'Chart** H. Paul, In Conference Proceeding*. 
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Conference by Messrs. Roberts, Weber, Speek, and Rindge. Upon 
the subject of a plant director the first pained has this to say: 

Alt of tlie teaching under any plan for carry Ins on classes In the Industrial 
plants should be umler the direction of the public schools. Only In this way 
can all parties concerned — the employer, the employee, and the public — be 
certain that the work la wholly disinterested. 

There must be some one delegated by the factory management to see that all 
obligation’s ussuimnl by the plunt are fully carried out, and tills persw must 
always be on the job. It will not do merely for him to say *' there is the room 
und the men are at liberty to come at the agreed time.” The most satisfactory 
arrangement is to have the general responsibility vested In a member of the 
employment department, or welfare department, under whose direction un em- 
ployee, such us n foreman, timekeeper, or one of the men of the group taking 
instruction, Is responsible for seeing that the room is always in order; that 
reports wanted by the management are made; that at the close of the lesson 
the door is locked, books and materials put away safely, and ail is ready for 
factory use next day. Such attendants ure usually paid a small amount In 
overtime for this service Their help Is at-Almes exceedingly vuluable. They 
relievo the teacher of responsibility when complaints are made that the room 
. was not left in proper condition for nse for other purposes betweeu class 
periods. 1 


In some cities several plalttejiave joined .hands to employ a director 
of Americanization. This maybe a most suitable way out, particu- 
larly with smaller plants. 

Three years ago, through the chamber of commerce nt Farrell, n director 
of Americanization was hired tli rough the efforts of 10 of the leading industries 
in this section. The school bourd finally consented to the use of two school 
buildings for the evening classes. At the end of the first school year the register 
showed a total of 4t)0 students, with an average attendance of 175. The second 
year found the school more prosperous than ever before. The third year, after 
the industries had proven that every chiss for foreign-born pupils could be 
made a success, the school board took ov6r this activity and operates it now 
* under a special budget. ^ 




THE FOREMEN. 




Unless the sympathetic cooperation of the foremen of a plant can 
be secured, the work will be difficult. 

Before any attempt Is made to organize a program the foremen should be 
called together, not once but many times, und have presented to them the needs 
of th^lr foreign-bom men and how they may he met, and the extremely Impor- 
tant part which the foremen have In making this program successful. 1 

The foreman are "not only in position to know the ^problems of the 
foreign born in-industry, but they can help as can no other in solving 
| ihem. Their cooperation is necessary if the men are to he relieved 
from their tasks to attend the classes. They can protect the students 
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i from overtime work that will interfere with their studies. An cn- 
' couraging word now and then from the foremen will assist wonder- 
fully in maintaining attendance. If the employees come to feel that 
their foremen and employers are anxious to have them better them- 
selves, a spirit will enter into their work that can he secured in no 
other way. 

The foremen can — 

approach the leaders of the various racial groups In tile shop and explain to 
iliem eienriy just what is propos'd In the plant and the reasons for Its belug 
done, thereby enlisting t heir intelligent interest unjl emigration. Then the 
foremen together wfch these racial group lexers will take the census of the 
plant, discovering all men and women who 8]*>Hk little or no English, who 
> can not read or write, and also discover men* who are not American citizens. 
i Mining the census taken,. It is very heipfui to have meetings of the various 
racial groups and to have a speakei^of their o\\*u group present the opportuni- 
ties which the management is offeringT^o them and the reasons why they 
should avail themselves of llils chance- to better understand American Ideals 
, , and traditions 1 . 

No matter whut may lie the exigencies of his position, a wide-awake fore- 
man will attempt to get into personal ('on tact with the men who are under him, 
and if he himself has an appreciation of American ideals, he can not fail to 
impart some <»f that appreciation to the men with whotu lie comes hi contact. 
Too much eirfplmsis can not he placed upon the necessity for the foreman main- 
taining a proper attitude toward the men working under him. Fie Is the in- 
dustry’s {personal representative In the workroom, and with him rests more 
than with anyone else the daily interpretation of the industry’s attitude 
toward American ideals as they are related to employment. In a number of 
industries, at the present time, definite work is being carried on in the educa- 
tion of foremen to an appreciation of the opportunities which they -have for 
cooperating with Americanization work, and for becoming active agents in 
currying It on.* 


THE EMPLOYER’S INFLUENCE. 


No other task before the workers in Americanization of a com- 
munity, compares in importance with that of securing the cordial 
sympathy and cooperation of the manufacturers and other employers. 

It Is not that the employer Is either legally or morally responsible for a 
nation-wide task. He. is simply in a strategic position. He has a determining 
4110001106 iu Americanization. If inside the plant he has one set of rulings for 
the natives and another set for the foreign born; if he has company houses 
for the native born and tar-paper bunks for the foreign born : if he has a sci- 
entific employment system for the native born and gets the foreign born by the 
bnlk from the padrone; If he has hearings on discharge for skilled workmen 
and nothing at all for the non-Engllsh-speaklng foreign born but the word 
(often an oath) or the temper of the foreman; If he hae different stand-, 
ardg of Justice and operation^ for native and foreign bom* he is not carrying 
hlg eDd ln building up an American citizenship In that town. The workman 
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SOCIAL PHASES OF THE PROBLEM. 

In communities whore the American public has come to know the immigrant 
for whut he Is — uml there are such communities — t lie problem of Amerlcuuiza- 
lion 1ms been stripped of much of its difficulty. The school authorities should 
foster In every [Htssiblc way the inteivst of the American public in the people 
who attend the evening schools. Bccuuse — let it Ik* * said again and again — the 
task of Americanization is one, not for the Americun schno^ utoncs hut for the 
<' American people, operating 1 1 1 rough every Instrumentality of an organized so- 
cial life. The teacher can do comparatively little working alone . 1 

Neither education nor naturalization will make true Americans. 
Many an American whose heart beats true to the ideals of America 
can speak English but brokenly. On 'the other hand, many an 
enemy of all that America stands for speaks our language fluently, 
and may, in fact, have been bom in the shadow of our flag. Our 
task, therefor^ is much broader than mere education and- naturaliza- 
tion, important as they are. Our duty to our new Americans will 
not be done until we have Americanized the schools their children will 
attend, Americanized the water their families drink, Americanized 
the uir they breathe, and the houses they live in;* Americanized their 
play, their work, their surroundings. 

Wo want to Interpret America In terms of fnir play; In terms of tbe square 
deal.- We want In the end to Interpret America In healthier babies that have 
enough milk to drink. We want to Interpret America in boys and girls and 
men and women that can read and write. We want to Interpret America in 
better housing conditions and decent wages, in hours that wl.ll allow u father 
to know his own family. That is Americanization iu the concrete — reduced to 
* practical terms. That is the spirit of the Declaration of Independence put Into 
terms that are social and economic.’ 


As has already been stated, n number of factors have combined to 
-cause the foreign born in many instances to dwell together in colo- 
nies. Our cities have failed in moat cases to extend to these colonies 
the same watchful care regarding health and safety that has been 
given to the better portions of our communities. The result has been 
to make these colonies synonymous with housing evils, overcrowding, 
and 1th." It may tbe stated as a fact that the conditions of life in 
which immigrants have been thrust 'in our American cities are far be- . 
low the standards in health and decency to 9 which the majority of 
theiti have been accustomed in their own countries. 
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IMPROVING ENVIRONMENT. ^ 

"Were we able to trace to their source the many “isms” and the 
nocial unrest which now afflict us, we would doubtless bo startled to 
find how great a factor in such discontent is the present housing situa- 
tion in America. Statistics show that, as conditions arc at present, 
60 per cent of our laboring people can never expect to own their own 
homes or afford to do so. The ’matter of providing homes for our 
people, therefore, becomes a matter for community and national con- 
cern. It can no longer be left to profit-seeking individuals. 

It will be a sorry day for America when a large portion of its 
people lose hope for tho future, and that man can not entertain any t 
large hope who can never expect even to own the house in which he 
lives. 


Totl can not shut a man up in a reeking tenement and give lilm no more 
than will buy macaroni tor Jiimself and his wife and his babies, and gi\V him 
no opportunity to brent lie (lie fresh air, and no opportunity to know this great 
country, and (hen. say that man is to blame if bis mind bolds false ideas regard- 
ing our country.' , 


Thousands of the immigrants of tho white races will be so com- 
pletely Americanized in the secorul generation that they can not be 
told from native Americans. Their children in the next generation 
will be among our leading artists, statesmen, and business and pro- 
fessional men. Vet a provincial arrogance and a feeling of race 
superiority often lead the native-born Americans to resent the efforts 
of the foreign born to improve their conditions and get out of the 
foreign environment in which they have found themselves. Before 
we can solve our problems of Americanization, we must not only 
improve this environment of the foreign born, but we must assist 
them in getting into the environment of the native born. 

To us there is no force in the argument that certain people prefer to live 
In tenement houses; that they nre lonesome if uot huddled In stifling rooms; 
that they feel bereft when the garbage Is removed ; tlmt they are uncomfortable 
and unhappy when clean.' \ 

4 n *• 

The conditions commonly Imposed upon workmen from foreign countries, 
such os being herded together iu shacks, I maintain nre uu&mericnn and will 
result in un-American practices. The wives-’ of foreign workmen are no liuppier 
under such conditions than could your wives or mine lie. It is just ns impossi- 
ble for them to rear American children iu the ^n>^£ican way under such condi- 
tions as it would be for your wives to rear your cliildVen in the American way 
under such un-Amertcun conditions.* . 


Houses ! Houses that a man can really own or rent. That is the first answer 
to many' a town’s Americanization problem. In hundreds of towus, now, chnm- 

1 Franklin K. Lane,’ \ 
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Ih i s of commerce, real estate loon, hunkers, iiihI mortgage holders litive u reul 
opportunity to develop housing: projects that will give the town permnnent 
industrial stability and ttmke ft wholly American.- I' very architect, town plnn- 
tier, civil or sanitary engineer in n town where a very tow “ cflftipatiy houses” 
and a great many grimy, squat litthi* cottages or unpainted shacks chronically 
out of repair are the rule. Is dial longed hy that town's Americanization task. 
It is useless to preueh “American standards of living ” to foreign-born i>oopl© 
whom the town thermits to live like that.' 


I In change tan Ik* biought about in two ways; First, hy the enforcement of 
law requiring not only the proper design and construction of nil dwellings but 
their proper maintenance. This method is essential, for by no other means can 
every dwelling bo reached and the minimum American standards applied to nil. 
Tiiis method means, however, f a new Americanism on the part of the native 
horn. It means ellicient government; it means sewer and water main extension 
into parts of our cities and towns now neglected, and t he enforcement of bouse 
connection with sewers and mains; it means regular and frequent collect lou of 
g. it huge and rubbish. If many of the un-Americanizcd among; us live as tho v 
do, it is because those most sure of their Americanism fail in tlieir duties as 
citizens.* 


I remember uue beautiful little town with the railroad track running through 
it like ft dead line. On one side they had, and enforced, admirable health ordi- 
nances. The wived *tre, ts stopped short oC-lhe ‘foreign district; ^<» did the 
drainage, so did the city water system, so did the tire hose and the - tire plugs. 
The condition In that town is the rule, not the exception. 

The trouble is that, though the sewers do not cross ihe railroad track, the 
-germs do. Malaria, wlio< ing cough, yellow fever, and Spanish influenza, ouce 
given a foothold, will have the right of way in that town as long as the dead 
line exists aud as long as American health standards apply to only oue-half 
or t\vo*i hints of the population. # # 

Put if you exiKHt the foreign born to cross the track to your night Schools, 
lirst carry America over the track to them, in houses, iu sewers, in water plites* 
in sidewalks. You can not make them part of our .Nation if they arc not part 
of i/our town. 

The American future does uot consist merely in teaching the, foreign-bom 
Kuglish or ill holding meetings to decry bolshevism and sign up the 100 per 
cent Americans. It Is a tun iter of boards and concrete and limiter and housing 
laws aud Inspectors to enforce them. The spiritual prm-ess of Ameriea^zation 
works only in souls that look out of windows that oj*en on Auterlcau Btreeta. 
It Is hard to feel patriotic devotion for a country when your part of It is a 
muddy maze ol alleys full of stagnant pools, privies, refuse, dogs, cats, chick- 
ens. ducks, torse, and children— even If some of them are yours. 

The changing of the housing conditions In the Immigrant sections of an old 
city, where teal estate values are high and a building project must l>e proflt- 
' able, indeed, In order to pay the man who undertakes it, is not a matter about 
which we can lightl^m&ke suggestions. But, by some combination of Ameri- 
can government hi sfloh of our cities there* must be made uew conditions of 
houslug that hold alike for foreign born and native, If we are longer to 
cherish the Illusion that there is such a thing as uu American standard of 
living. 
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ZiuUvkluul citizens (.nu be useful, not by urging Impossible reforms upon 
people who have neither the power nor the mouey.-to carry them out, but by 
helping carefully mid scrupulously to get a real recognition of the facta in 
every quarter; and by throwing the weight of their influence toward every 
project to build decent homes for reuUtl or purchuse at fair prices. Nobody 
has a keener aeuae than the immigrant of tbe wisdom of investing in his own* 
home. Many of tlie migratory workmen among them are migratory simply 
because they uever hud any city or community that offers the many induce- 
ment to settle down. 1 x . 

Until government recognizes that the housing of the people is a 
matter for the attention of the State, each community must solve its, 
own problems as best it can. Public-spirited citizens, industries, and 
tlje municipality must cooperate to improve the housing situation of 
the community. * 

Americanization workers should take the initiative in such im- 
provement in the homes of the foreign born and endeavor in every 
possible way to rally the forces to the community that those homes 
ipay be brought to a fair American standard. * 

RECREATION. 

Many communities have decried certain habits and customs of 
ir foreign-born people in the matter of amusement and recrea- 
tion. Few communities, however, have definitely undertaken to 
provide worth-while progr&in&^n lieu of that which they condenm. 
Active, restless humans are like the ricli, black soil of a garden; 
•something must grow, either plants or weeds. It is heartbreaking 
work as well as backbreaking jto try to keep rid of weeds by pulling 
them up. The better way is to plant something good to take their 
place and gradually to, rim them out. 

No portion of ony^bple stands more in need of intelligently plan- 
ned and directed^play than our foreign born. Here is a’ task for the 
Americanization workers of a community. 4 
Recreation may well begin with the night schools, for, as has been 
pointed out, these classes must be vivified with the social element if 
they are to be successful. Through the class organization social . 
nights may be set aside when the wives, families, oand friends of 
the foreign-bom men may meet together. Tfik will greatly stimu- 
* late interest in the class and help the families to appreciate what the 
men are doing in these Americanization classes. Such social events 
help as nothing else will to. fuse the various races represented, to 
cause them to forget their inborn racial prejudices, and to discover 
that their fellows are men tt for a’ that.” 

An interesting incident of this sort is described by Mr. Odder- 
berger 

The party took the form of a school dance; pupils and teachers brought their 
friend^ anti we InvUeti yn , number.. of , irt mleut* .from, Columbia. The pupils 
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mti<le all arrangements for music, for the sale of tickets, for refreshments, and 
for the reception and comfort of visitors. But the dance promised to Be a 
failure. The dnns and cliques, the nationalities and language groups refused 
to mix. It seemed for a time ns If the device of a dance would he but another 
abortive attempt to make one out of many* Evidently old habits and preju- 
dices "'ere not to be startled out of their complacency so easily 
1 he music played, but the nations merely congested the floor and gave littte 
room to the dozen or two couples dancing, Jew with Jew, Greek With Greek. 
* * * Then some ode proposed a “ Paul Jones." ’ 

After several figures of the " Paul Jones ” the music for the next dance struck 
up. and Greek was no longer Greek and Jew no longer Jew, for there In that 
Immense bull were several hundred whirling couples mixed up delightfully, 
even with undoubted good Americans who would probably have resented the 
insinuation that they needed n baptism of Atneriekuism. 1 


One of the great by-products of recreation is that it brings not 
only the various foreign races together, but it does or should bring 
the native American into the melting pot. Nothing will cause the 
latter to lose his -deplorable exclusiveness and unfriendliness so 
quickly as to mix with the foreign-bom people, learn to know them, 
see them in their beautiful dances and interesting games?, and come, 
to ^mderstand that they have many things which he has not. 

.special occasions may be set aside when the races may successively 
take charge of the program with a Polish Day or ah italian Night 
and show the dances, games, and songs of that race. The general 
management of su f h affairs should be in the hands of committees 
which represent various nations. Tt is not at all difficult to turn 
out a great crowd of Poles, for instance, to witness a Polish pro- 
gram, hut if care is not used to keep the management cosmopolitan, 
there is danger that such events may merelv increase the racial soli- 
darity instead of lessening it. Properly organized, these field days,* * 
games, dances, pageants, and the like c&n become powerful factors in 
assimilation. Let the foreign born — yes, urge them — to bring out 
> costumes of the old countries and revive the jovous memories 
of the home land. 

■ * - * 

While pageantry thnt lends thoughts back to the lands of their fathers lx 
good so fnr as we of native birth are concerned, because It makes us realize • 
tbnt those people have something of value to contribute, and while it is of 
value as showing one group among them what another has to contribute that 
• is of value, is there not ddnger tlrnt we shall be too easily satisfied and take 
the easier way. the way that meet* with the least resistance from the alien 
groups? Is there not danger that we shall content ourselves with pageantry 
that does not Americanize those who take part and who compose the greater 
part of the audience, and because of this content- fall to do the hard things 
necessary t<? make the aliens visualize clearly what they expect America to be 
to them-not-the land of their fathers, but the land of their children, ls‘ whaf 
we want them to think m oat p hont 1 
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The foreign born in some cities have shown a very tactful con- 
sideration in one interesting way— the carrying exclusively of the 
American flag. In some great parades in Chicago with dozens of 
races taking part with their characteristic floats, only the American 
flag has been carried. The foreign costumes and environment were 
all there, but of foreign flags there were none. This is as it should 
be. The flag is an emblem of allegiance, of sovereignty, and only 
the American flag in America should receive this homage. Native- 
born Americans may fly' the flags of foreign lands on certain days, 
out of courtesy to those nations, but it is a delicate tribute that the 
foreign born have so often paid of carrying only the flag of America 
and not that of their former land. Such an action, however, should 
come from the free initiative of the foreign born and not through 
prohibition by the native born. 

Recreation and pageantry and music are so full of possibilities 
- for Americanization, that this whole book might he devoted to them 
alone. Any earnest committee can find a hundred ways of bringing 
joy and health and Americanism into the lives of their foreign born 
through these avenues. Imagine, for instance, with what joy these 
music-loving people would greet a male quartette, a chorus, or even 
a phonograph and a bunch of good records if they should appear 
in their streets at the close of a hot summer day. Motion pictures 
can now be produced effectively from little portable machines. Why 
not try the experiment of carrying some good music and some in- 
teresting films into the too- vacant lives of your foreign born? 
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In one of the dirtiest and most unlovely of our American industrial towns , 
I went one stifling Sunday afternoon in August Into a ramshackle moving- 
picture house. It was the only amusement place there and had Just been 
opened by an Italian of the district. The place was full of men, women, and 
children, all starched and bedecked, tired mothers surrounded hy active fam- 
ilies with floating ribbons. For several hours they sat there watting with 
tensest interest one of the dullest plays ever reeled off. rf tiresome stofy of the 
rivalry of two chemists. Here and there, it is true, graceful und beautiful 
Indies appeared on the scene, quite Irrelevantly, for the Him hud been so cut 
that the plot, if the play had ever had one. was lost. The uncritical absorp- 
tion of the audience stimulated me to closer attention, and I soon discovered 
the charm. It was the scenes, recurring at intervals, of beautiful American 
Country sides, magnificent country roads, bordered with cool hedgerows, down 
which glided the Inevitable magnificent automobiles, carrying the inevitable 
beautiful girl in filmy summer clothing. There was loy nnd the grace of life. 
Marooned in the ugliest- town of America they were all, on that stifling day in 
that stifling little hall, taking cool and expansive Joy rides along American 
highways which they had never seen. 

I fy^ve seen night-school classes of men who have literally forgotten how to 
laugh. them I Would trust more to an lioUr's rollicking ffln os an Atoerl- 
ctmizatio!} agency than $o all the civics t could be put into a month’s lee- 
sonft, Bring groufca ^ yvuur t^t^ous races, mep knd together, in a party 

aritav with of Ameirk-u^ and If yepj can %ot .4 Joyous part? out of it, 

it win not be the fault of the foreign born. 
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Bring them Into the “community sings/’ side by side with you, and make 
them warmly welcome until they feel that the community things belong to 
them, too. Bring them in on your music, your orchestras, bunds, art exhibits 
You will And many a man and woman holding humble positions In American 
Industry, In whom lives the old-world suceptiblllty to line and color und note. 

I saw u group of foreign-born women, old, stout, apathetic, brought together 
after many years In America In their very first party of any kind here. Some- 
body skillfully lured them Into n dance they bnd known In the old country. 
C6uld you hnve seen the stiff, toll-thickened bodies break Into old motions, the 
breaking of old joys over faces grown Immobile, you would have seen a new 
meaning lu the thing you call “ Americanization.” 1 


COMMUNITY CENTERS. 


A public recreation liall In a community is a yrime necessity. Public meet- 
ings, lectures, uumteur theatricals, dancing, public celebrations, sporting activ- 
ities, etc., may be held and centered there. It Is the neutral plnre, where all 
community members, natives, and immigrants of various rac**a, religions, and 
tongues meet each other, learn to know each other, and influence each other, 
where the much-needed social visiting among the natives and immigrants may 
take its inception." 


I am not urging- the absurdity that men can be transformed into Americans 
by a course lu school. This Is but a beginning. Knowledge of our language Is 
but a tool. * * * Our strange ami successful experiment in the art of 
making a new people is the result of contact, not of caste, of living together, 
working together for a living, each one interpreting for himself und for Ids 
neighbors his conception of what kind of social being man should be, what 
Ids sympathies, standards, and ambitions should be. 

Now, this «m not bo taught out of a book. It is n matter of touch, of feel- 
ing, like the growth of friendship. Each man Is approachable hi a different 
way r appealed to by very contradictory things. One mnn reaches America 
through a baseball game, another through a church, n salcxtn, a political meet- 
ing, a woman, a labor union, n picture gallery, or something new to .eat. The 
difficulty is In finding the meeting place where there Is no fear, no favor, no 
ulterior motives/ and above ull, no snui-lnsultlng patronage of poor by rich, 
of black by white, of younpe^hy elder, or foreign born by native born, of 
the unco’ bad by the unco’ goofi. To moot this need the schoolboy sc lms been 
turned Into a community center. Tt Is a common property, or should be. AH 
feel entitled to its use/ 


What an opportunity for the school of the community, the school conducted 
by native-born citijfiens of native and of foreign parentage. The school has 
u vital hold upon the most Influential member of the family — the child; It 
reaches Into practically every home In the community; it represents an Institu- 
tion upon which the foreigner looks with the greatest respect. The most 
suitable point of contact, the vital approach, Is nt hand — the children of the 
family.' Thnpugh its opportunities for the organisation of mothers’ clubs and 
parents’ associations, through the activity of home visitor and borne teacher, 
through its close relationship with boards of health and oil other public 
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agencies, ttmmgii its contact with tlrf most Influential citizens In tiie neighbor* 
hood, the school possesses the power to form a powerful functioning com* 
mnnlty organisation. With the school as a center, with the public school, the 
day school, the school of the children as a starting point, a social organisation 
can be built up. an organization embracing foreign and native-born citizens, 
English speaking ami non-English speaking, educated and Illiterate. The schools 
of the community cau unite In such a movement, federate their parents’ and 
teachers’ organizations, affiliate with other social agencies In the district, and 
thus gather about them the entire community. The sclwwl building will In- 
come the meeting place, the public forum, the social center, the evening school, 
the recreation house, the civic center; it can become the neighborhood house, 
where contacts are made, where newcomers are welcomed, where troubles are 
told, and where organized action is taken for neighborhood Improvement. 
Here formal and informul education can take place. Here the one group < au 
gain from the other groups and In turn can cfnitrlbute the best which it 
possesses . 1 

A number of books Lave been prepared dealing with the school* 
house as a community center, and committees are urged to make a 
special study of the possibilities of this phase of the work. Bureau 
of Education Bulletin No. 11 of 1918, “A Community Center, Wlmt 
it is and How to Organize it/' by Dr. Henry E. Jackson, will be very 
helpful “Community Center Activities,*’ written by Clarence Ar* 
thur Perry and published by the department of recreation of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, is also valuable. 

IMPOSITION. 


The protection of our immigrants from imposition and exploita- 
tion has been placed by law under the jurisdiction of the .Bureau 
of Immigration, Department of Labor, and in this work local com- 
mittees may receive much assistance from the Commissioner of Im- 


migration and his deputies. 

The foreign bom are peculiarly at the mercy of the unscrupulous 
of all races. The many schemes that have been devised to take his 
money away from the immigrant could scarcely be enumerated. 
Grafters in the guise of Government officials have met him at the 
very gate of the steamship wharf and assessed him with fictitious 
fee9. The hack driver has driven him around a block or /two to his 
destination a few doors from where he started arid charged him 
five prices. Employment agents, land swindlers, rooming-house bu- 
reaus— the immigrant hns been the prey of the unprincipled of 
them all, ' * 


mm 


After a few experiences /with these “apaches* of America, it is 
small x wonder^, that many of . the immigrants have become bitter 
toward the whole land. An embittered immigrant is nbt good tim- 
tjer tdt yhizehsh^ thereforfr, may well 
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give a large portion of their time and energy to protecting the new- 
(jomer from imposition and to helping him*to recover from those 
who have defrauded hinu The best wav. of doing this is through 
a legal-aid society. 

The foreign horn does* not know what his rights are, nor how to get them. 

In every city there should be a place, well advertised in foreign sections and 
In industries, where complaints muy be lodged and where iktsoiis unable 
to pay anything can get free advice, and those who can par can be referred 
to capable lawyers making reasonable charges. The principle of the legal-aid 
bureaus in a few cities Is capable of great extension . 1 

Bring some of your public-spirited judges and lawyers together 
and get them to see the need of lending these newcomers a--hplping 
hand. Gather a few cases of local injustice— unfortunately, they 
are to be found everywhere — and lay them before the members of 
the bar. If possible, employ some young knan who is a graduate 
from a high-grade law school, and who lias the'" soul and enthusiasm, 
to act as attorney for the organization. The legal-aid society must 
have the cordial support of the bar behind It. as the society is 
purely the representative of tlie bar in extending legal assistance. 

Where a legal-aid society can not be formed, a group of citizens 
can still do effective work in eliminating imposition. 

Tlie foreign born, in a new environment. Is the victim of nil sinister forces 
that try to exploit him, A body* of men who sympathize with him should sit 
down with the foreign born, tulk over his difficulties, give him advice, and guide 
hlin in the course he should pursue. This would result in two things — the for- 
eign horn would become more confident because he hus a friend to whom he can 
turn, and the exploiters would soon go to hiding.* 

Every city needs a well-organized and really official Information service where 
non-English speaking men and women can find out ubout Jobs, licenses for ped- 
dling and for news stands, fuctory and fire laws, naturalization, the location of 
the county clerk’s office, clinics, doctors, legal uid, compulsory school laws, 
child-labor laws, and workmen’s compensation . 1 

Such a bureau can perform Americanization service of the greatest 
importance. Tlie immigrant, ignorant of our customs, is sadly handi- 
capped in his efforts to secure justice, Tlie very interpreters through 
whom he must make his plea are often in league against him. 

Most of the protections needed for immigrants are. vouchsafed by existing 
laws to be found in our cose and statute books. But law in books Is one thing 
And law in action, unfortunately, Ife quite another. This is only saying what we * 

• all know, that laws are not self-enforcing. A law affords real protection only 
when it is given life through enforcement. 

Therefore, the prevention through law of exploitation requires as its third 
and most essential element an administration of Justice, accessible to nil, work- 
able by- all, equipped with proper administrative machinery for the prompt and' ( 
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Today, under existing conditions, delay, inability to pay costs, and Inability 
to engage counsel are causing gross denial of justice to Immigrants in all parts 
of the country. This means for them bitter disillusionment. It brings them to 
the conviction thut there Is no law for them; that America has only laws thaf 
punish and never laws that help. From this it is only a short step to open 
opposition to all luw. Wherever we deny justice Xo an immigrant, we prepare a 
fertile Held in which the seeds of anarchy, sedition, and disorder quickly take 
root. 

The immigrant judges American institutions more by the courts than by 
anything else. When he Is brought into the criminal court for selling without 
a license, or when he comes into the civil court to collect the *wuges due him, 
our American institutions themselves are on trial. According to the treatment 
. he receives so will he pudge us mid our institutions. 

Education, social servic^ community work are all splendid. They can carry 
* the immigrant te long distance, but not the final distance., The^lnst part of 
the road can be covered only by experience. You can labor unceasingly to 
teach the immigrant res/vectc£or our institutions, but your entire effort will 
amount to nothing if the Immigrant, .when he comes into personal contact 
with our institutions, finds that they do not deserve respect. 

When we can secure In every city a modern municipal court, with Its 
domestic relations session, Its small craims and conciliation session, possessed 
of that indispensable administrative arm called the probation staff, working 
harmoniously In definite alliance with immigration commission, Industrial 
commission, public defender, and legal old organization, we shall have es- 
tablished a complete ring of'protectlon. 

Then, and not until then, can we end exploitation. 1 


pi 





The courts ought to bo, and often are, a potent force In Americanization. 
But often, sometimes without the Judge’s even suspecting it, the foreign born 
leaves court with h burning sense of Injustice that long defers Americaniza- 
tion. Take a single example: The workman who can not collect his. wages 
and must lose a day's work each time he goes to court, only to have the clever 
lawyer for the contractor get the case adjourned. Are they equal? The 
conciliation courts, first tried In Cleveland, for the informal settlement of 
claims for not oyer $30 are a 'simple and practicable way of ending delays 
lq these small wage cases that mean everything to a workman who needs 
each week’s wages to pay for the next week’s food and rent, and for milk 
and medicine for the baby. 

The need Is that some group of Americans in your village shall be Interested 
In seeing to It that American law Is quite as majestic and quite ns equitable a 
thing In the open stretches as It Is In the lofty city courts; that good and fair 
Interpreters are provided; that the alien knows his rights under the luw ; that 
nil the usual guarantees are provided, and that the offender secs the penalty 
Inflicted .as the Just result of the operation of American law and not as a 
personal conspiracy between perhaps a clerk of the company, an offended 
saloonkeeper (from whom perhaps he did not buy the wine for the christening), 
and an officer of the law^ whose ear the Interpreter and the complainant can get 
while the alien can not. 

In the village, even mofe than, in the town and city, your foreign born need 
the community’s aid In thetr struggle toward American citizenship. If the 
right American In the village does not q)»ow Interest, the wrong. one often does.* 

1 Reginald Beber Smlth, in Coaferttee Pmeeettags. 
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Hnlf the judges are compelled to designate shysters around the Tombs to 
represent people who have no attorney, because there is no one else to desig- 
nate, It seems to me that is one of the prolific sources of abuse. These 
shysters get a hold upon the court and upon the people coming into the coprts, 
because the Judges huve to recognize them. It seems to me this greut body 
can go back to their respective communities and provide some one who ia 
decent, strnlghtforwnrd. on the level, to be awlgned.to this work, nnd *he 
judges will im^et us more than halfway, 1 

Tlip foreign bom are to-day the prey as never before of the medical 
u quacks of the country. As the American newspapers and maga- 
zines have been casting out these frauds more and more, they have 
devoted their efforts to the foreign born. 


In one year, recently, the Oonnt>\MedU\il Association of New York prosecuted 
complaints ugainst 1% ’‘specialists" or "institutes" offering treatment for all 
Ills under t lie sun, from “frost-bitten lungs" to cancer, including, of course,- 
venereal diseases. The social results of such mistreatment stagger the imagi- 
nation. It would be interesting to know how many dependent and. delin- 
quent aliens” have become -public charges by depending for 'the saving of 
their health upon this kind of “American ” institution. Ninety-eight per cent 
of the victims were then reported to he, and always are, foreign born. 

One of the “specialists” prosecuted in New York employed no fewer than 
live persons of different nationalities to distribute foreign-language circulars 
umong their countrymen in that city. Some of the advertising men a re em- 
ployed upon a commission basis. Most of the concerns keep within the law 
by hiring some worn-out and ^discredited t M, D, actually to take the money 
from the patient. 

Part of this problem. Is obviously for the district attorney and the county 
medical association, NWliere does the layman come In? In getting the facts 
and reiwrting them, and In giving public support when prosecutions are made.* 

- A word of warning against the quality oi paternalism creeping % 
into this as well as all other Americanization work, is given by Mr. 
Smith : 

To employ the luw nnd t lie administration of Justice for the elimination of 
exploitation is the only sure way, and, further, it Is the only democratic 
method. It is the American way. 

Other plans which have been attempted or suggested run too far In the 
direction of paternalism. They attempt to put the immigrant under tutelage, 
and they endanger the whole program of Americanization, for they are un- 
American in conception nnd execution. We cun not supervise the immigrant 
in his every act; we can not have a policeman at his elbow every minute,* 
we can not make his decisions for him, In order to prevent a possible mis- 
step; we can not deprive him of liberty of motion, of thought, of speech, and 
of action. In a word, we must not nt tempt to play the rfUe of the benevolent 
despot.* ■ • 


THRIFT. 


Closely connected with the removal of imposition and exj*loita- v 
tion is the matter of the encouragement of thrift. . The foreign bom, ^ 

0/. Lewis, ixa Conference Proceeding*. 
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in America must in some way “get ahead'* if they are to find tho 
fullest measure of happiness and satisfaction in their new home. 
If they can he protected from the sharper, a gi*eat step forward 
will be made. They- must, however, also he taught the ways in 
which best to invest their savings. 

In every foreign district in America men both of foreign and 
native birth, hut especially the former, have rented stores and painted 
the word “bank” on the window. They liave then invited the peo- 
ple, particularly those of their own race, to deposit their money with 
them. The claim has been made that many of the^e “banks” con- 
duct definite campaigns to create distrust of American banks in tho 
minds of the new Americans. They otter t*> forward savings to tho 
banks in the old country, and there is no doubt that many million^ 
of dollars we taken out of circulation in America for deposit in 
foreign banks. The postal . savings department of. this Govern- 
ment has reduced this outflow to a considerable extent, but there 
are many regulations in the conduct of the postal savings bankas 
which p it vent the foreign horn from using them as tliey should 
be used. 

Many of the private t: bank< " undoubtedly do an honest business, 
and not a few perform service of great value to the foreign bom iu- 
advising them and lending them assistance in their financial affairs. 
Communities, however, should take steps to see that these “ bank-’’ 
come under the supervision of the banking authorities. They should 
by no means be legislated out of existence, at lea>t until other 
agencies of equal value are provided to render the same service. 


The Immigrant patronizes the racial or Immigrant bank mainly IxM.-ause Ui< 
language need, is not met by the American banks. Iu normal times enormmis 
sums, running Into the lumdreds of millions, are annually sent to foreign coun- 
tries for saving and investment as well as for the support of dependents. T!m 
large contributions which the foreigu.boru have made in the different cam- 
paigns for the Liberty loan are conclusive proof that If approached 'by their 
own racial lenders, or by Americans In the proper fraternal spirit, they will, 
invest their savings in America rather than In their native country. * 1 

How many of the distinguished banks In your city carry the foreign horn’s 


savings and investments, or have Interpreting facilities to make U |H>s*ih1e i * 
do so, or are open at hours when workmen can go to them? 

•Without encouragement from American banka, the foreign horu haw usually 
done one of three things with their money: They have sent it abroad through 
their fellow-countrymuu, the notaft* or the padrone or steamship agent t wpo 
does not always transmit It) ; or they have put It with the u private banker." 
who 1ms not always been under State banking !a\\> ; or they carry it arouud 
from Job to Job * 


1 So, Kept, Bn. of Immigration, Mas*. 

1 Esther IwMtt Lags. 
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*/ * In the very nature of the relations existing between the immigrant 
and his former home, there will always be large amounts of money 
transferred to the old country. Much of it will go to maintain 
parents whom the immigrant can not bring to America, Some will 
always go to be invested in the native land. Whether this is entirely 
an evil is a question for economists to solve. It may be well for com- 
munity workers to consider another side of this matter before taking 
any radical steps to curb the forwarding of funds. 


In this on so. however, there is also the firm, economic justification for our 
readily accepting the practice of foreigners in sending their money ^hyond. 
This money can ouly go over In one of two ways— either It goes over In the form 
of gold or sr nos in the form of credits, which are ultimately paid by export of J 
goods from this country. Our feeling about the undesirability of the foreigners 
sending their savings abroad Is nothing but a.reUc of the old mercantile notion 
that It was a desirable thing for the rhltod States to pile up gold within its own 
borders, which is, of course, thoroughly discredited by modern economic 
thinkers. 

When the foreigner sends his money abroad he either tends to reduce the 
supply of gold in this country, which In itself is sometimes an advantage, inas- 
much ns it tends to keep the price level from rising, or else he establishes 
credits in foreign countries, which results In the Increase of exports of goods 
from our own country, and either one of these things is an advantage. 1 


The really va^t amounts contributed to the financing of the w*ar r by 
the foreign born through the Liberty Loans and the War Savings 
Stamps gives some indication of the possibilities of saving among 
them. Community workers can perform few tasks of more value than 
that of providing for their foreign bom some method of systemati- 
cally investing their savings in ways equally as safe and convenient as 
the Liberty Loan plans, Great numbers of the foreign bom have 
been given the habit of coming regularly to our banks with their 
Liberty Loan payments. This habit' must be maintained, if possible. 

The foreign born are naturally thrifty. Actual ways of saving 
need to be taught here less than among our careless native born. 
Too often among the foreign born — 


Saving money becomes at once the job and the recreation. The women and 
children sell wood or do something else to help It along. The famHy Ifves on 
Incredibly small sums in order that the hoard may grow fasten This Is what 


/ Theodore Roosevelt had In mind when he said that one of the^fclg tasks of 
Americanization was showing the foreign-born family that In Aftierjca they 
must not live on $2.50 a mouth, because in America that Is not living afall. 

I always hear with some apprehension, therefore, the propaganda about 
“thrift campaigns ** among the foreign born. Many foreign born, like buiuy 
Americans, doubtless need It But sometimes they need, rather, to. learn good 
American spending. . There are Polish women In the dockyards who can not 
be persuaded to take enough from their savings to buy the children** shoes. 
The!* are mothers who, obsessed with" saving, put their children Into day mtr- 
series too soon In order that they tuny Join their 'husbands iu the factory; or 

Fairchild, la Conferf^ Proctfdints^ 
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who evade the compulsory-school laws and put the children to work too early. 
A combi nation n>f only enrnluff and davlng i*onjmvs up u very dreury picture 
of family Americanization. 1 

Tn this unwise' saving the native born have too often encouraged 
their foreign-born brothers in order, that something might be sold 
them at a profiL We have urged them to buy properties beyond 
their means, thus\forcing them to live on a scale un-American in its 
meanness. A prtfcfie sentiment can be created in a community which 
will greatly lessen such imposition. 

* 

At first the landlords 0 these newcomers are, of course, native Americans. 
Their Interest is usually purely financial. They differentiate among the vari- 
ous alien nationalities chiefly on the ground of promptness lu meeting payments. 
There arc middle-western capitalists who speak with enthusiasm of the Poles 
ns borrowers; there are New England bankers who grow eloquent on the mar- 
velous ability of the Italians to.buy a three-decker on a slioe string and pay <t!T 
the mortgage in an incredibly small number of years. They never tlvink how 
these admirable debtors are living. They never inquire whether the Pole’s 
children go to school oV go to work just ns soon as the law allows. They never 
ask how many families from his natlve*viliage the thrifty Italian has crowded 
into his wooden three-decker. Those are their debtor’s affairs and of i\o interest 
to them so long as payments are made on the mill,* 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Ilis unfumiliarity with the language naturally places $hc foreign* 
borp at (V disadvantage in^ seeming and retaining employment. 
Some industries are making rules against the employment and 
even the retention of workers who can not understand the English 
language. At first glance this rule might seem to make for Ameri- 
canization. As a matter of fact, however, it makes for injustice, 
for society has as yet provided no general facilities whereby the 
foreign born can study the language. To discharge them from their 
positions for failing to learn that which we ourselves have not given 
them the opportunity to. learn is futile and unjust. If all industries 
were to issue an announcement that after a certain date — say 6 T>r 8 
years from how — they would employ only English-speaking people, 
undoubtedly a great impetus would be given to the study of English. 
But even such action ought not to be taken until the States and the 
Nation have first made easily available to every person the facilities 
for the study of the language. ' : 

In the meantime and until we ourselves have performed what is so 
plainly ouf manifest duty, the foreign born must be given employ- 
ment. They must not only be given an equal chance, but it is a 
question whether justice, does not demand that their weakness be met 

VEither. Everett. Lapt 
'John Iblder, in\ Conference Proceedings, 
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by exceptionally favorable treatment, as one would favor an em- 
ployee who lacked an arm or a leg. 

Get In yonr own heart, If yon please, In the first place, some sympathy with 
that man who is in a foreign land,, l^et the best of your nature eomo out, the 
tolerant part, the kindly part. If you are an employer give him opportunity 
that you would not give to others. Deal with him not as one whose labor you 
buy, but as a human soul, ami we can transform tliat man before a generation 
has passed. 

There Is only one way to translate yourself to him and that Is by your con- 
duct to the foreigner who Is here — by translating America Into square dealing, 
Into Justice, into kindliness. 1 ? 


i 


7 ~ 


If corpm unity workers will create- such an advisory bureau us 1ms 
heretofore been described, great assistance can undoubtedly be ren- 
dered to the foreign born in the matter of employment. Such a 
bureau can n£t as u the next friend ” of the foreign born before the 
Federal, State, and municipal employment bureaus. Such a bureau 
can make something of a study, if it will, of the abilities of each -ap- 
plicant-. Hands capable of producing the most exquisite embroidery 
have been found scrubbing floors in office buildings because there 
was no way provided through which they might be placed at their 
proper work. The foreign born, driven by immediate necessity, drift 
into the first occupation which offers itself, regardless of the abilities 
they possess for valuable creative work in some special activity. 


One night, In New York City, at a local draft board last year, I watched a 
long line of Sicilians. Every one of them bud migrated from the same small 
village, Sciacca. They all now lived on Elizabeth Street, and they were all 
lisli peddlers. One of them had been directed to that occupation, and the rest 
had followed him.* In this case It was natural enough, since Si *1 area is a sea 
village. But in another American community 17 meii out of one xmalL racial 
group became scissors grinders, .though no one of them had had in the old coun- 
try a Job even faintly resembling scissors grinding. A little Information about 
jobs would change many careers.* 

Particularly in the matter of placing the immigrant upon the land 
can the community committee be helpful. Whether this he u place 
where he may satisfy his craving for cultivatign by raising his own 
vegetables or whether it be upon a place large enough to earn his 
whole living matters not. A large portion of our tfew Americans 
were raised upon th^land and know no other trade/ 


Nothing ties a foreign-born workman to a town or n Job so itiueh us a bouse 
to live Id and a truck patch to work. It la a wholly American illusion. that the 
foreign born love shacks and barracks and boarders. Many of them buy lots 
at the first opportunity, but they have not the money to iulld houses except on 
really easy terms. ' \ , 

We have kept the old country peasant in. the coast State factory, although 
be wants to farm and although America needs his peasant faculty upon. our. 

V ; ; 1 ; - \ /v 1 Franklin K. !.ane^ - 

1 Esth« Ev«r«tf l*pe. f -'■> 
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western lands awaiting development, ujmhi our “abandoned furms“ it: New 
England and elsewhere, and men In the desert places. Millions of our foreign- 
Iwirn “ industrials " in 'mill and foundry are country txmi and bred. They 
understand fanning. They go nt it with the sturdy patience and siihuiissinu 
horn of generations t lint do nor expert to got their living in any other way. 
They know the careful, clow methods of agriculture that ‘multi be grafted t-> 
admirable advantage upon the lavish, careless, wasteful American methods of 
cultivation. 

The “conquest” of the waste places of America will never he altogether u 
matter of huge irrigation projwts or solar motors or whatever the successful 
device may he. It must he also a matter of that liftman labor amt patience 
which. In high degree, so many foreign horn bring. When we have really 
learned to distribute tlie foreign horn rn the laud,, the food problem of the 
world will be nearer solution than it now N* 


There is a great field of usefulness for community committee? in 
creating among the foreign born a desire for naturalization. They 
can assist the judges and examiners in many ways. They can lessen 
the burden of the process by having the rules adapted to local con- 
ditions. They can add greatly to the honor and dignity of tlm 
ceremony by holding receptions or public programs, at which the 
new citizen is presented with his papers or with some insignia of his 
new status. These ceremonies should include not only the wives of 
the new citizens, who automatically become citizens through the nat- 
uralization of the husband, but they may well include those young 
men and women, native or foreign born, who by reason of having 
•become of age have acquired citizenship. 

Such a .ceremony may well be held twice each year, or at least an- 
nually. Many communities have adopted the permanent plan of 
holding a public reception, with suitable ceremonies, to all new citi- 
zens on the Fourth of July. Heretofore the/oreign born have taken 
"but their citizenship papers with the same lack of ceremony that 
accompanies the issue of a dog license. whiJe our own native boys 
and girls have drifted unnoticed into the great honor of citizenship. ' 

Campaigns for 44 100 per cent naturalization ** and similar drives 
should l>e discountenanced. It should be perfectly obvious that 
forced or overstimulated naturalization can result, as a rule, only in 
mere lip service and in men who are citizens in name only. 

Do we wish him to obtain citizenship andyto make the best of it? Then 
show him the bes\ side of eitiztbixliip — its privileges, Us opportunities, and its 
possibilities for good. Make the act of uaturullzutUm u holy act and the day 
one to be remembered. Make his concept of eitlienshlp u practical one. Base 
It upon neighborhood Improvement, home development, child protection, com- 
munal organisation.* 


NATURALIZATION. 



1 Esther Everett tape, 

«N>thaa Peyser, In Conference Proceedings, 
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The matter of naturalization is under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Naturalization. Department of Labor, and community com- 
mittees are urged to cooperate with the Commissioner of Naturaliza- 
tion and his examiners all matters pertaining to this important 
factor in the process of Americanization. 

COST of living. 

As a 'nili* the better and more dependable stores are not convenient 
to the foreign born. Thus they are left to the mercies of hucksters 
and those keepers of small stores whose prices must necessarily be 
high because of the limited amount of their business. Community 
committees may. therefore, with great profit study ways and means 
of bringing the consumers among the foreign born closer to the pro- 
ducers, Cooperative buying plans, curl) markets, and the like may 
be instituted which will' reduce materially the extreme eost of living 
among the foreign bom and permit them with the same expenditure 
materially to raise their standard of living. 

Domestic science teachers and those women with such training 01* 
experience can. through classes of foreign-born women, render most 
valuable assistance. The field is not one for* (t reformers w or “up- 
lifters." It is a field for u woman filled with love for her sister 
women, anxious to help and with the tact to offer assistance without 
offending. It can not be urged too strongly that wavs must be 
studied out to make the necessary contact with the women of the 
foreign born by giving them opportunities to teach as well/ as to 
l^arn. . ^ # 

'A 1 young domestic science teacher who was -working with a group of forelgu- 
>orn mothers taught them 'how to moke glngerlnva<l, u very good thing iu It- 
self. The trouble was that the teacher was very young- and was having her 
first experience, nnd she felt that she had taken these mothers several genera - 
^ tions ahead in their knowledge of the art of cooking. The mothers, In an 
Innocent act of friendliness, .faughlk her differently. A few days after the 
gingerbread lesson they sent her a large plate of that delicious ** stroudel.” 
that wonderful pastry that wejeau never leurn to make with the skill that 
these foreign women inherited fts part of their birthright. The young teacher 
was wise, eveu In her youthful Inexperience, and she invited the group to 
tench her how to make the *' stropdel.’” Her greatest return for this spirit of 
exebfluge came during the days Which followed, and It was part of her work 
to teach the conservation of wheat, sugar, and other Ingredients dear to the 
hearts of all good housekeepers. These women not only were willing for the 
sake of the teacher to learn to use the food substitutes but became mission- 
aries und taught other foreign women . 1 * 

Those communities which provide material assistance in securing, 
plowing, and harrowing garden plats can thereby/perform Ameri- 
canization service which will ut once create, thrift, provide iccrea- 
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tion, reduce the cost of living, and encourage fellowship ! Surely ho 
more valuable work in citizenship can be undertaken. In many 
communities whole blocks of unkept vacant lots have been turned into 
beautiful gardens by the foreign born through the stimulus of assist- 
ance in securing and ' preparing the lots, regular inspection, and a 
system of prizes. Such lots may be prepared for planting at a small 
cost of money and labor when done by wholesale, where the effort 
required to prepare a single lot is often prohibitive. 

EDUCATING THE COMMUNITY. 

Some one has proposed the following definition of Americaniza- 
tion as presenting the most pressing phase of the problem: “The 
preparation of the hearts of the native born to receive into full fel- 
lowship .those born in other lands.” There cun be no doubt that the 
failure of the foreign born to find their place in America can often 
be traced to the neglect and lack of understanding of those, born of 
immigrants of other generations. 

Community committees should encourage in every possible wav 
the meeting together as neighbors and citizens of a common com- 
munity of those of all races, including the American. Americaniza- 
tion waits upon mutual respect, which in tiim waits upon acquaint- 
ance. Community forums, pageantry, recreation, community sings, 
and other methods have been described. The- moving-picture 
. theaters, the churches, the lodges, the labor unions, the women's 
clubs offer other facilities for the welding together of our peoples 
which will be taken advantage of by committees with vision and 
purpose. 

The American and foreign-language press will be glad to cooper- 
ate with community committees by printing live news and contrib- 
uted articles, which will point the way to this, fuller understanding 
which is so necessary. They will without 'doubt be glad to eliminate 
from their oWn columns any matter which committees will point out 
to them qs being harmful to this better understanding. 

Speakers’ bureaus have been formed in some communities to carry 
to the foreign born correct information in regard to America’s pur- 
pose and ideals.' Heretofore this opportunity has been left to those 
with an “ ism ” to urgej to the ignorant and unscrupulous. In New 
York City a “ flying squadron ” has been formed under what is almost 
a- military discipline to carry oh such a propaganda of patriotism,. 
\Vherever they^ find the enemies of this 'Government at work upon 
the “ soap .bqx*,” there representatives of the flying squadron are 
ordered with soapjboxeis of their own. The distorted ahti insidious 
argu^ents.of the agitator are met ;b#a calm and /intelligent', presents'. 
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nny community, not only in combating dangerous propaganda but 
in presenting, wherever men may gather, the community’s duty in 
the creation of a homogeneous citizenship. 

From the handbook' of the flying squadron of the National Security 
League of New York are taken the following excellent suggestions 
to speakers: 

Speakers • should choose a definite subject and develop It. Do not talk at 
random. Use simple English. Avoid vulgar and profane language. Do not be 
patronizing. Be earnest ulways. Never lose your self-control. Assume that 
your audience Is patriotic. Announce that yon will answer pertinent questions 
at the close of your speech. Do not tolerate hostile interruptions. 

Begin with a positive, concrete, striking statement. Tell your audience 
something at the start that will immediately grip their attention. Use short 
sentences. Try to make one word do the work of two. Avoid fine phrasea 
You aren’t there to give them an earfull? Cut a miAdfull. Talk to the back 
row of your audience: you’ll lilt everything closer. In. Talk to the simplest In- 
telligence in your audience; you'll touch everything higher yp. Be natural and 
direct. Sincerity wears no frills. Speak slowly, A jumbled sentence Is a 
wasted sentence. Finish strong and short. 

i In California this plan has been used in carrying messages by 
speakers in foreign languages to those who understand only those 
languages: 

These certified foreign speakers should go wherever foreign groups are 
found— to their own gathering places. They should* stress particularly — 

(a) The obligation that democracy places upon the citizen. 

(t>) The fact that national unity cun uot'be secured while race prejudice 
exists. 

(c) # The advantages of democracy m the foreign born and his children. 

* <d) The impossibility of securing national unity unless each citizen becomes 
an effective unit. 

<c) The contribution of the foreign born to America and the world. 

</) The necessity for all to learn English — the language of America.* 


1 From the program of State Commits ton of Immigration tod Housing of California. 


Chapter V. 

ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY. 

A community about to Interest itself in Americanization ehoulrl, first of all, 
take stock of its resources. This cun be done through a survey or sUnilur * 
study in whlclubotli the existing facilities and the possible facilities for work 
are determined as accurately as possible. Such a study will show vlmt activi- 
ties can be entered upon without adding to the equipment at hand. When i 

a community takes stock of its resources, it should look not only for physi- j 

cal equipment but also for existing organizations aud individuals capable of 
rendering effective service. The next step Is to bring these resources together, 
under a single purpose, with a willingness to pool their interests for the com- < 
mon gooil. Such a scheme as this does not roh any agency of its individuality. 

» It pimply directs Individuality into the most effective channels . 1 


Americanization, in the last analysis, must be a community prob- 
lem. The foreign lx>rn come in contact but little if at all* with Urn 
Federal (hiverninenu ^Unless the people of the cod# unities make 
the foreign born n part of the life of that community, they can never 
be a part of the life of the Nation. Just as the Nation raised \t< 
enormous funds for war by asking each community to produce its 
quota, so this.task of bringing our boreign-born people into full citi- 
zenship must depend upon the communities. 

The held for work as described in the previous pages is a great 
one. Here is a task in which every power for good in every com- 
munity can find a part. Here is a task that no one agency, alone 
can ever solve. All the forces of the community must be mobilized 
and coordinated. It should not be necessary to create new agencies. 
Every community has agencies which; properly enthused and di- 
rected, can carry out the wdrk. 

It is not possible definitely to lay out a program for each agenev 
for the reason that the number and strength of these agencies vary 
so materially in different communities. Suggestions can onlv be 
made as to some of the wavs in which the various agencies can serve. 
Without coordination and cordial teamwork, but little can be accom- 
plished. The ambitions and jealousies of organizations must be con- 
trolled and eliminated for the sake of a better America. Just as 



that man is not a good member of an organization who is not willing 
to submerge himself for tlu sake of the organization, so that organ!- 
is not a good member which is not wiHing tq submerge itself 

t& Cootorence Procetfitag*. 
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for the sake of a cause. There must be a great deal of give and take, 
particularly where the work in a community is already in progress. 

It Is a community job ; it is hopeless to leave It all to a sehool superintendent 
without money or power and with too much to do already. In a number of such 
towns private organisations together or singly huve set the bull rolling. .They 
have made arrangements for the opening of the school at night f#fr the men, 
and In the afternoon for the mothers. Through the foreign lodges and by per- 
sonal visits, with committees of the foreign born, they have enrolled the classes, 
held shop meetings, interested employers In factory clusses, worked out u co- 
operative arruhgemeut with the naturalization courts and- the Judges, arranged 
community nights and entertainmeuts regularly where foreign born and native 
townsmen dnneed and snng together, celebrated “graduations** ns town events, 
* held citizenship receptions for the newly naturalized, and In general made the 
foreign-born clusses feel the continuing Interest of the community . 1 


THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


S-T 

* 


Some person or body within each community must be made defi- 
nitely responsible for the carrying out of the necessary work. The 
ideal plan would be for the National Government to employ the 
Federal director and a number of regional directors in charge of the 
work with groups of States, the State government to employ a State 
director, and for the community to employ a community director. 
The problem being fundamentally- one of education, all of these di- 
rectors might well be a part of their respective educational systems. 
In the larger communities, especially those with large numbers of 
foreign-born people, a more or less extensive organization would be 
necessary. In the smaller places, some teacher might give part of this 
time to the necessary executive work connected with the problem. 

In the communities there should be a committee representative 
of the different agencies at work in Americanization or those which 
should be at work. Of this committee the director should be the 
executive officer. Under the plan outlined above, the State directors 
^pld take the initiative in appointing the community committees. 
^They may, however, be appointed in other wavs, such as by joint 
action of the leading agencies themselves, by the superintendent of 
Miools* by chamber of commerce, or otherwise. Care should be 
taken, however, to sec that these committees are thoroughly repre- 
sentative. The foreign.born themselves should have adequate repre- 
sentation, as should the industries, labor, the schools, the women, the 
various organizations, etc. 

For the financing of the work, budgets may be provided through 
the board of education or through the municipal government, 
.^through. the chamber of commerce, or through a special fund con- 
* Ittf but^ by the citizens.,, Later it is hoped that both 

'* Et ther E veref t-L« p*. 
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the State and Nation will be enabled -to join wi^i the communities 
in providing teachers specially trained for the work. Our communi- 
ties should not wait for this action, however, but should proceed at 
once with such facilities as are at hand or that can be provided. 

* THE VARIOUS AGENCIES. 

.The industries . — As has heretofore been pointed out, the industries 
are in a position to be of the greatest possible influence and assist- 
ance in Americanization. Unless we can reach the foreign bom at 
their w r ork, we can never expect to reach A Jiem all. 

If the employers representing the dominant industries in any Industrial city 
remain indifferent as to whether or not the men know the language, it would 
require extraordinary effort on the part of other agencies in the community 
« to get them started to learning English. 1 

Through the interesting of the foremen, of the racial leaders in 
the plants, and of the men themselves, industries can create interest 
in the classes. Through kindly encouragement, through protection 
from interfering overtime, through bonuses or increased wages for 
graduates of the classes, industries may exett great influence upon 
continued attendance. 

Through proper cooperation between the industries and the local 
school authorities the men can become better workmen by being 
taught those things which have a direct bearing upon their work. 

In a majority of Instances nonindustrial agencies have .taken the attitude 
that education iTor new Americans must bedargely general, and have failed to 
appreciate how much they were losing when they Ignored the vocational inters 
csts of the individual. The result has too often been that the school or. other 
organization has looked upon local Industries as being wholly ^appreciative 
of educational values, while Industries, on the other hand, have considered 
Americanization, sphemes a? being more or less impractical. 1 

Every department of the industry can be brought into play in the 
work of Americanization: Employment, safety, welfare, recreational, 
and lega^. 

* 

Another point of definite contact with employees is through the legal de- 
partment Industries nre beginning to appreciate the value of offering legal 
assistance to their non-American employees In order to protect them from un- 
scrupulous lawyers, frequently of their own nationality. This legal depart- 
ment extends its work in such a way that it saves a great many days of labor' £ 
lo the company during the year. Aside from dealing with strictly legal prob- 
lems, It undertakes such tasks as paying taxes for th$ men, so that they wilt 
not be required to lose a portion, of a day from their work.* * 

‘W. it. Roberts, la. CoAferenm Proceeding*. + . ■ 

* Char lee B. Pauli, Iadoatrlal Report, Solvay Process Co. 
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In fact the very atmosphere of the plant has a direct bearing upon 
the quality o'f the citizenship its employees will possess. 

Satisfactory working conditions are among the most potent factors In the 
building of Americans. Cure ulr, good light, pure drinking water, ample wash- 
ing facilities, sanitary conditions, toilet arrangements, safety, first aid, hospital 
facilities, workmen’s relief funds, cooperative activities of whatever sort, all 
are common factors of contentment, which are in the lap of the^employer to be 
used or discarded as he regards ills duty to those whose toll and labor add 
to bis material prosperity . 1 


The school *. — The part the schools may play has already been dis- 
cussed at length in previous chapters. The schools should be the 
wheel upon which all the other activities may turn. This means 
that they will have to realize that education does not consist merely 
of “ book learning.” Unless the schools step to the front and take 
charge of the whole educational problem, other agencies will come 
in and do so, thus weakening the educational system still further. 
Where the schools or any other agency in a community are not func- 
tioning as they should in this problem, the efforts of the committee 
in charge should be directed largely to arousing such agencies to 
proper activity rather than to creating new agencies to undertake 
their work. 


The task of Americanization as it has been outlined in previous 
chapters is much broader than mere education. School boards may 
not now feel that they can undertake such work as improvement of 
housing conditions or the elimination of imposition notwithstanding 
the direct bearing such work may have upon the receptivity of the 
minds; of the foreign bom in their classes. More than a century 
elapsed inthe conduct of our public schools before the school au- 
thorities recognized that the health of the pupils and their home 
conditions; were a part of their educational problem. 

There is no reason why the community director, even though he bo 
employed by the school board, may not direct the work of various 
, committees or agencies in all phases of Americanization, even though 
they seem to be only slightly connected with education. Such mat- 
ters as housing may be turned over to n chamber of commerce or a 
club, but the central committee should always maintain an in- 
^Irest in it, to see that the foreign born receive proper attention. The 
task of .the central committee after all is not to perform the various 
necessary tasks, but |gther to see that they are performed by the 



proper agencies, 

The use of theififiool buildings must constitute an important part 
in any community program of Americanization. We must remember 
that the school gymnasiums and swimming pools may become quite 
as important factors in ^ ^meric^nizatidh as the/clajssroom^ In fact, 
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we must stand ready to assist the foreign born in any direction tho> 
talents or desires may take them. In New York — 

A group of sewing machine operators, tailors, and workers in sedentary trades 
desire gymnasium classes. Within a short time, men who spent their leisure 
hours in playing pinochle and stuss, and who regarded busehall as a time- 
killing device of roughnecks and loafers; were pluying the American game 
with Talmudic punctiliousness for its rules and with a degree of enthusiasm 
sufficient to make up for their* past neglect 

Other foreigners who desired an opportunity to discuss current topics formed 
a d bating society; still others, wanted to express themselves dramatically, 


and the dross removed. For until we mingle with our foreign- 
born people, visit with them, not as sociologists but as neighbors, 
we shall never get to know them, nor they us. Until then they will 
continue to be merely Italians or Hungarians or Poles. 

The use of the school buildings for public debates, for pageantry, 
for celebrations^ songfests, and all sorts of social activities, even 
dances, must become general. 

I believe that more and more thought will be given to our school system 
as the niost serviceable Instrumentality we possess for the development of a 
better America. It bus been, we must confess, a very much taken-for-granted 
Institution. * * * It is the beginning of things for the boys and girls, but to 
the man and the woman It is almost a thing outside of life. This should 
no he so. for it may be the very center of* the social, the Intellectual, and In 
the sm&Uer places of the economic life.’ , ( 

The racial organisations . — These bodies of our foreign -born people 
who have banded together because of mutual interests arid memories 
have not been brought into -the work of Americanization in the past 
as they should have been. Americanization leagues composed of 
three members chosen by each organization of foreign-bora (in- 
cluding three native Americans) have been most successful in many 
cities. Such a body meeting frequently will build up a fine spirit 
among the representatives of the various- races, and they will carry 
back a mutual understanding to the bodies they represent.- Each 
group of representatives wi!l become the missionaries amongAho 
people of their race? to win their full support to the Americanization 
program. They will become the recruiting 'offers for the educa- 
tional classes.- - . * 

I find the best fluency of all for spreading this work among the Immigrants 
Is the noa-Engllsh-speaklng person. If you want to get the Greeks into your 
class, get a few leading Greeks %o work among their own people. I have \\ 
Greek fruit dealer now telling bis people iri the Greek language the story of 
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1 tf/IX. OoMberger,* in Conference Proceedings. 
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vluU the school department of .j lie? city Is wilting m do for the Greek people, 
wiving that the school department will furnish teachers, Iwtoks, supplies, equip- 
ment of nil kinds, If 12 or more (.reeks will nuvt In any, place convenient to 
them. We are not attempting to pull them Into the school buildings; we will 
K o to them. Our motto is, if the Immigrants will not come to the school, we 
will tuke the school to them. 1 

When we miiemlier how spiritedly the foreign-born people 
through their organizations entered into our Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns (luring the Avar, we can estimate the power that can be exerted 
for Americanization by their cooperation. Dealing with the groups 
of foreign born, especially those of different races, naturally calls 
both for tact and a knowledge of their racial peculiarities. Mrs. Dow 
' gives two instances showing the use of tact and the lack of it. 

An enthusiastic committee in an eastern city urnmged a loyalty week parade 
lust year. On one block they placed the Greeks of the community. What 
happened? Two national factions were represented, the people's party and the 
royalists. The group that had the larger representation stayed, the others 
with' their beautiful flag of white and blue, with their gaily costumed men, 
women, and children and their hand went home. The other faction would have 
done Um same had they been the outnumbered ones. A Rnmll group of Ameri- 
cans or nn American hand between the two groups would have avoided the 
Issue. 

In one industrial town where there is almost nn equal number of Hungarians 
and Slovaks a community Fotirth of July ceiqbrntion was planned Tim ques- 
tion of precedence in the order of ‘march presents! n problem. A social worker 
who know and understood the situation solved the difficulty. She \i sited the 
Mges and society of both racial groups and explained the meaning of the 
holiday and purpose of the parade, . She -then asked the lodges to send represen- 
tatives to a meeting of the parade committee, and h.,ve them draw lots to siv 
who should ^eiid the foreign groups in the parade, with the understanding 
thut the alternate groups should lead the next year.* The plan has continued 
with Rumwt even through the stress 'of war times when factional feelings have 
been most sensitive.* 

. 'Properly brought into the full direction of the work in a com- 
munity, the foreign l>orn will enter whole-heartedly into carrying out 
the program, but — * ’ 

You must feel welcome before you cau Rive it. Munner goes further than 
worda Unless you think rightly of the newcomer, and recognize urtdrn a man 
and brother, with inalienable human rights uud needs and a soul, you will not 
be able to do liim any good, und might better leave him alone. If you look niton 
him ns an inferior, he will know It anj1 regard yem with reseutinent. If you 
think of him as an Interloper, he will tldnk of you as intolerant. If yon meet 
him as -a man, he will respond with amazing gratitude.* 

What should particularly be appreciated by the native bom Is that the point 
of view that the foreign dement In the TTnlted States to a menace, as Is so 
often express'd to-dny, is most Injurious In Its effects upon possible r*mi»enitfc»ri. 



1 Laurence J. OXeary, to Conference Proceedings. 

* Mrs. Harriet P. bow, in Con fr Wee IYorcvdingji. 
Mloward B. .Grose, -iX D, ^ ’ 
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We ran not hope to lmve the love and support and loyalty of an individual upon 
whom we are continually ousting animadversion and whose inner worth and 
decency we are ever impugning. The immigrant group is a asset, a bulwark, 
and a promise for the future. The newcomer to our shores is not to be a looked 
upon with suspicion and distrust as a passible anarchist or criminal, but rather 
as our guest. He remains our guest during good behavior until he/becomes 
a citizen, and then he becomes one of us. As both guest and citizen he Is a 
member of the community and should W protected ugaiust unjust attacks . 1 

The newspapers. — -Messrs. Mahoney and Hcrlihy, in their book, 
The First Steps in Americanization, point out the following ways in 
which the newspapers may aid in creating interest in the English 
classes : • 

The dally and weekly newspapers in u City or town are always willing to 
give free publicity to the notices al>out the opening of evening schools. Tills 
form of publicity is strictly limited, however, In its scope. The immigrant who' 
can read in his own language most frequently relies on his own newspapers 
for the news which Is of interest to him* The leaders in each nationality, 
however, do read the English papers and can be counted on. to transmit the 
information about the opening of evening schools to many of their fellow coun- - 
trymen. The notices should be telling in forlb, and the Information presented 
in a style which will attract attention. 

The immigrants* newspaper Is a good medium for /publicity, but one which is 
ordinurily not sulHclently used by the school authorities. The people who con- 
duct these pupers are invariably dispojtetK to coupe rule >vith pubUc-sohool 
officials. It means only the effort of locating the offices of these little sheets 
and presenting the “ stuff.** And the “ stuff ** must be appealingly presented, 
as a rule, if it is to secure any results. It should be remembered that the 
average immigrant has had no particular reason in the past to think very 
highly of what the evening school had to offer. Those who attended, either 
perforce or voluntarily, at any time- prior to the period covered by the last 
half dozen years, ns a general rule gqt little. They remember that fact. They 
shrug a careless shoulder when the season for reopening school rolls "around. 
Tills well-founded prejudice must be wiped away. Almost everywhere durlhg 
the past few years one finds evening school organization and instruction 
improved. And the next few years will see "the improvement in u much' more 
marked degree. Through,skillful and striking and persistent publicity this idea 
must be made to permeate our foreign -quarters. Notices of the opening of * 
evening schools should be published at least two weeks before the opening 
night and reprinted several times after the first Week. Then, too, the editors 
should be reached personally. They are, ordinarily, men of unusual, some- 
Ujpes of extraordinary, intelligence. If properly approached they are not at all 
^unwilling to conduct an editorial campaign for Americanization purposes. 
Group leaders also prove of service here. Every little foreign settlement has 
these leaders. They shape and mold opinion. Sometimes It is a young lawyer, 
sometimes the politician, sometimes the fruit dealer or the undertaker. It Is 
highly important that such people be enlisted actively in the cause of the 
schools. The schoolman, notoriously a poor advertiser, has overlooked the&e 
people heretofore. They should not be overlooked. They should be Induced to 
indorse in print the school’s program. They should be Induced to contribute In 
their publications occasional signed articles,, setting forth their belief in the 
Americanization movement and urging attendance at the evening schools. Once 
their interest is aroused, their influence will be manifested In vaTlohs ways. ^ 


l ^KithiA Pey*Mr,tn Conference Proceeding 
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In every task the committee undertakes to further the cause of 
Americanization the newspapers, both those in English and those 
in foreign tongues, can render powerful assistance. Publicity is the 
greatest antidote for imposition and injustice. It is the lever that 
must be used to pry the community out of its rut and start it upon 
its way as a force in Americanization. 

The churches , — The churches may aid in Americanization not only 
bv bringing the foreign born together in classes where they may bo 
taught by teachers (preferably furnished by the public schools), bi>t 
by definite work through their men’s, women’s, and children’s classes 
and organizations. This work must not be allowed to assume the 
slightest form of proselyting or the workers will forfeit ,the confi- 
dence of those they seek to help, and will bring discredit upon the 
whole task of Americanization. 


This, department Is saying very frankly to churcli people who inquire of us 
as to methods of Americanization that they will not only full In their purpose, 
but they will make the work very hard for us if they attempt through the work 
of Americanization to win converts for their own religious creed. We eyn suc- 
ceed in Americanization only If we enter the work in a spirit of purest un- 
selfishness. If wo approach these foreign-born people with the hope of fvlnniijg 
them to oor particular religious or political faith, we will create only a resent- 
ment and a mistrust of our whole movement. Church organizations yv\\\ tind 
ample field for their efforts among people of their own faith. 

The interest of America in this problem is too vital and pressing to permit 
the work to be used as an entering wedge for propaganda, religious or political.* 

Chamber s of commerce.— Wl lore these organizations are truly rep- 
resentative of the entire community and not merely of the business 
clement, they offer particularly influential auspices for Americani- 
zation work. They possess funds, executives, and committees which 
are or should be representative of all interests of the community. 
Where they have committees at work upon phases of the problem, 
they should be careful, to see that $uch elements as labor, the foreign 
born, the women, and the schools are represented in the membership 
of the committee and not merely business men alone. In a number 
of cities the work of Americanization has been initiated by the cham- 
ber of commerce, which has then gradually turned the problem over 
to the various organizations able to servo leaving a central federated 
committee in charge. 

Labor unions . — These -bodies, reaching as they do large numbers 
of foreign born through their membership and work, can be of great 
assistance in encouraging the foreign born to take advantage of the 
English classes. Sometimes classes may be formed to meet in the 
union halls where they could not be reached elsewhere. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has' adopted a platform calling for the 
brOaSesi dissemination of education and local unions in carrying 

.* '• Butler, 
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out this program can help greatly with the educational work of their 
community. The labor leaders and newspapers should l>e interested 
in the community work at an early' stage and given an active part in 
planning and carrying out the program. 

Libraru *. — Adequate supplies of books written In simple English, 
particularly' those regarding America, its customs, institutions, and 
XJiistory, should be provided for the intermediate and advanced stu- 
dents of English among the foreign born. While there remain great 
numbers of people in America who ivad only foreign languages, 
libraries should see that hooks in those languages of the proper con- 
tent are provided for the instruction and entertainment of this class 
Some libraries have questioned the wisdom of supplying books 
.printed in foreign languages. To do this, however, as a temporary 
expedient would seem to be ln>th wise and helpful. I util we have 
given all our foreign-bom people an opportunity* to learn English, 
we must see that their proper wants are cared for in such languages 
ns they' can read. 

Libi*arians can serve, the greatest need by taking the library to 
the foreign-boni people through branches easily accessible to them 
and by properly advertising to them through their press and racial 
leaders the fact that books are available for their special needs. 
Teachers 'Of classes of the foreign bdrn may be invited to bring 
their pupfts to the library, where the librarian may' explain the book 
supply and methods used. 


I know of a city that hud an excellent public library well up in the native 
section of the city, ami a very extensive Polish population at the uther eml of 
the city. And of course there wfta about us much connection between them 
as there Is between Greenland's Icy mountains and India's coral strand. Kte 
liuily, a group of women, in the Impetus of “children's year,” established a health 
ceater in the Polish neighbor hood. That meant that an American woman 
spent her days If not her nights there; mid that meant that pretty soon she 
found out that one of the things those' people wanted most was something to 
rend. Many of them were literate in their own language. They could not 
* read English, and this happened to he one of the cities where publifc funds for 
night schools had never beeu supplied. The library authorities decided to 
» open a branch there in an unused room in the health center. A small col- 
lection of Polish hooks .was secured ; ideus and Interest began to circulate ; 
nnd It Is a very dull American indeed who does not see that the interest aroused 
among thp Pojes In that neigh borbood by that llbrnry of Polish books could 
be used to very rich advantage to introduce them to American books. 1 


\ ? 


Parent-teacher assonatiohs—Beeni iso thesp organizations bring to- 

t her people with a common interest — the child — they iorm excel- 
t agencies for real race assimilation. Here the messages of the 
doctor and dentist and lawyer* the health official and policemen 
and firemen may be<50nveyed to' the mothers. Here the foreign -born 
woman can come into full fellowship in a finutu aljgroblern witfy the* 
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native born. These associations can be most helpful in eliminating 
race prejudice both on the part of the parents and of the children. 
The parent-teacher association can become a * * real neighlmrhood 
power, and through it a real neighborhood spirit can l>e built. 

Domestic xc tenet -worker *. — Teachers of home economies possess 
nn excellent approach to the foreign-born woman. In fact such a 
worker is n teacher and preacher^of Americanism in every home she 
enters. Home economics workers are urged to make a study of the 
problem of Americanization and of the racial charucterist-ics’of the 
people in their districts, in order that this movement may have the 
benefit of their great influence. They should read the chapter on 
The home Teacher in Mr. Mahoney's book on Training the Teacher 
for Americanization. 


II onieiut uryaidzatioM . — The field for service for the American'* 
women is obviously the woman in the foreign-bom home. Women’s 
organizations, whether civic *or patriotic, can render a great service 
in supporting the home teachers of the communities where such are 
provided by^the public schools. Where* such teachers are not pro- 
vided the organized women should work to secure them and in the 
meantime carry on the work in the best way possible through volun- 
teer workers who have prepared themselves by study for this work. 


Reciprocity Is the (Treat thing. Make Americanization an exchange of points 
of view as well as of seeds and plants and Hy nil means show tin* 

foreign-born woman the importance of swatth^tlie fly, or teach her the germ 
theory of disease; but let her teayh you how to cook spaghetti or how to make 
lace; give her a pattern for the baby’s nightgown, but let her give you a pat- 
tern for your embroidery. In Springfield classes of American women an* 
studying wbat immigrants from the various countries have contributed to their, 
town ; it would be a healthful study for any American. Hut give them a chamv 
to contribute-'eveu more than they do — in music, art, craft, or simply, In. the 
understanding of the grace of life which even the simplest peasants often 
possess. The Cleveland’s Woman’s Club which voted a group of Polish .women 
straight into their membership had at last hit upon the re&l secret; and n 
certain other woman’s club that did “Americanization work” by pinning roses 
on all the men in the war that became citizens had not . 1 


Tn smaller towns the same methods employed by the settlements in cities 
should take plnce^- mutual visiting, social Intercourse, and beyond all else the 
development of common tasks. Foreign-born citizens should be placed on all 
civic and educatiouul committees. Nobody likes to be done good to. Every- 
one likes to help. Social reform agencies have been remiss In this. Neigh- 
borhood men ^nd women should be placed on all eomm!ttees«relat!ng to neigh- 
borhood problems, for the foreign born will become Americanized only as they 
participate in community life.” 


In every city, the field for cooperatiod with physician^ and boards of health 
Is wide. In New York City a group of woken have established n series of . 
maternity centers for the instruction of expectant mothers by physicians in co- 


, Esther Kverett Lape. 

* Mr*. V. G> BimkboTitcb, la Ooufercjaci Proceed] a g*.- 
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operation vyith the board of health. In Chicago tie Womeu's Club him cooper- 
ated with the board of health In ’employing a woman .physician after school 
hours. And In Chicago, again, a part* of the baby-\v6lfare campaign has beea 
run*in’the parks In immigrant sections, with outdoor movies. Good foreign- 
speaking workers or nurses are valuable in any part of the health work. 1 
• * 

In Philadelphia the Octayia Hill Association buys old houses in 
' neglected sections of ther city, puts the dwellings in good condition 
and manages them. This association has not only proven that good 
management pays, but that it can be used as a direct and powerful 
factor in Americanization, 

The Octavia Iiill Association's rent collectors are much more than rout 
collectors. - They are friendly visitors. They take as much interest in the 
upkeep of the house, as does the best tenant. They not only respond to a 
tenant’s desires for improvements, they tactfully stimulate s^uch desires. They 
take an interest in family problems and help to solve' them. The covers of ^he 
Association’s rent books contain the names and addresses olVneigbborlng 
agencies that may be of assistance — the nearest social settlement, public bath- 
house, Ubrary, free clinics, playground. If trouble comes, the friendly rent 
collector Is a friend to whom the tenant turns for information and advice. 
And aU the time, as occasion offers, this unusual rent collector gives hints as to 
American standards of living, of opportunities for rising in the New World.* 

Patriotic societies. — Such organizations may well be given the task 
of h9lding the community celebrations welcoming inter citizenship 
those who have become citizens during the year either through reach- 
ing their majority or through naturalization. .They may take charge 
of the patriotic programs at the community centers &nd v schools. 

SemipSbtic institutions . — ThrfVoung Elen’s Christian Association 
and the Young Women’s Christian Association have been active for 
a number* of years in Americanization work, and the war has en- 
courage^ a number v of other organizations of similar character -to 
undertake the work,* 4 These organizations are usually provided with 
buildings wttich are available to the people of all races and creeds. 
Many of 'them have organized classes, trained and employed teachers, 
* and have grd^uated large numbers of th& foreign born with a good 
working knowledge* of Engljfh. Community committees may well 
, support and extend the work of such organizations. In some cities 
such organizations do not themselves conduct the classses, but merely 
form ' (hem and secure a teacher from the public schools. As the 
school^ take up this work more^aVid more and- are able to secure an 
Adequate supply oKproperly trained teachers* the responsibility 
should be pl&gpd4|pon the board of education. In. the meantime we 
should welcome the assistance of si\ch teachers as we are able to 
eecui$. 
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Lodge* iked Hub *. — These organizations, like the chambers of com-, 
merer, and labor unions, can render valuable servibe in a community 
program, and they should be utilized to the fullest possible measure. 

Visiting nurse *. — The nurse that goes into the home of the foreign 
born can, like the domestic sriem'e worker and the home teacher, 
render yeoman service. The nurse possesses the confidence of the 
foreign-born woman to an unusual degree and is in a position to be 
of great assistance to community committees. Read address of Mrs. 
Bessie A. Harris, in Conference Proceedings. 


A visiting nurse may sometimes more quickly than anything else give America 
a start in the village. The experiment was tried once In a small ami very 
desolate foreign-bom community quite without American institutions, on the 
island to which the garbage of New York City is carried by barges and reduced. 

The infant mortality of the 'island was great. The ignorance of the foreign- 
horn mothers, the poor drainage, badly built houawj on filled-iu creaks, con- 
densed milk, etc., easily explained it. With the cooperation of the Health 
Department oif the City of New York a -nurse was put upon tlie Island. 
Gradually the mothers began coming to ihe nurse's office and became interested 
in tlie infant scales and bathtubs and the ways of using them. Tbe office 1>e- 
rame also an emergency dispensary — there was no regular doctor on the 
island— a gathering place for the children, a social center. 

. The signs of an Americau community’ begun to .appear; organisations came 
into being; a ** little mothers* league** of the older girls whom the nurae i in- 
structed how to help* their mothers with the babies; a Boy Scout group; a 
society of Camp Fire Girls; an Altar Society which, by dint of regular sweep- 
ing and dusfthg and evergreeu decoration, made a different place of tlie musty 
old church. Tt Is better If the nurse Is authorized by tbe local or State health 
authorities; .but it is h good deal better to have a nurse on private funds and 
private authority than* not to have one at all. 1 


The doctors md lencycr*. — The medical and legal profession can 
be of great assistance in Americanization in eliminatirfg quackery, 
imposition, and exploitation. They can assist in the education of 
the foreign born through talks before the parent-teacher associations, 
in the community centers, and in the echopls. They can serve upon 
committees on lfgnl and medical nid and in many ways -become a* 
potent force for the raising of the standards of life v in-& comnftmity. 

The banks;— The banks individually or as a clearing house associa- 
tion should take steps to meet the needs of the foreign bom, if we are 
to encourage among them proper nfethods of saving their money. 

If the hanks do not remain open at times that meet the needs of these 
people, a joint office of all-the banks might be arranged which could 
be sp opened. Siich an office can also be placed in that portion of the 
city where it is most accessible to those of foreign birth. Some such 
plans muftt be worfed put if* we are to eliminate the 44 quack n banker ~ 
who tlyives upoh the credulity of the foreign born. . 
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The . city officials. — Practically every city and county officer comes 
into contact with the foreign born and affects his opinion of the jus- 
tice and fairness of American* institutions. Such officials have an 
unusual opportunity to create favorable impressions of this country. 
Too^ often the man who speaks English brokenly or who is dressed 
poorly gets scant attention and less courtesy from public officials, 
policemen, firemen, street-car conductorsV^wuJ others in places of 
authority. Through the heads of these varies departments, com- 
munity committees can bring about an improvement in such situatiops 
which will be far-reaching. 

The boy 8 and girls . — Here is an opportunity for Americanization 
at its source. Through the children in the schools, through the boys’ 
and girls* organizations, the elimination of insulting nicknames and 
of racial prejudice, may be carried out. The boys and girls should 
invite the immigrant children to their parties and exercises exactly- 
as they invite other children. They should help them with their 
struggle with the new language and not laugh at their mistakes. The 
children of the foreign born should be encouraged to tell the native 
bom boys and girls about their former country, about its greatness 
and ite heroes. 

Other organizations. — It is impossible to name all the organizations 
which stand Teady to assist in this great work. It is impossible to 
suggest ways in which all may serve. It is impossible to designate 
any work which may be undertaken exclusively by any one organiza- 
tion. Team wort^ must prevail. We must all put aside our pride of 

organization when America asks 4 us to serve. 

« . * * 

. Finally, — It Is our duty tcf show friendship without paternalism; encourage 

ucution without compulsion ; extend hospitality unstlntlngly'; provide Informa- 
tion on matters which pertain to his (the foreign born’s material welfare; pro- 
tect him J^om common abuses — shyster lawyers, un -American propagandists, and 
aodal leeches; cultivate and maintain proper contact with his organisation 
leaders; make him feel that he ,is a desirable and Iniyduable asset to the com- 
monwealth, rather than a UabUlty; afford him opportunities for self-improve- 
ment, for an understanding of 'American history, and a* working of the civic 
machinery . 1 

V And the fei( of our democracy if in our ability to absorb that man and incor- 
porate him into the body of our life as an American. ' He will learn to play the' 
p? game, to stand to the ch&lleit^e that makes Americans ; the unfostered pelf- ' 
ffidencyof theman who knows his way and has learned* It by fighting mr it 
V TWfir yet bt his . 1 
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JFor th© guidance of those who desire to prepare themselves more 
fully for the work of Americanization a brief list of available books 
covering the various phases of the work is given herewith. 

.1 mcrtcunixm. 

Bryce, James. The American Commonwealth. Vol. 2. (Chapters, d. ell, cxiv. 
New York [etc.], Macmillan Co. 
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$1 225. 
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Kkllor, Frakckh A. Straight America. New York (etc?). Macmillan Cu., 1016. 
50 cent* 

, Lane, Franklin K. The American spirit. (Addresses in war time.) • New 
York* Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1918. 75 cents. 

Roosevelt, Theodore. American Wien Is and other ewsuya New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1901. $1.50. ^ 

. The great itdveutorp. New York, Charles Scribnefs Sous, 1918, $1. 

Va^ Dyke. Henry. The spirit of America. New York (etc. 1.‘ Macmillan Co., 
1910. $1.50. ^ 

Background oi the r«cr*. • , 

Baooy, B. Italians of to-day. " Chicago, F. G. Browne, 1913. $1225. 1 


Balch, E. G. Onr Slavic fellow citizens. New 9nrk. Chnrlfles Publication Com- 
mittee, 1010. $2.50. " 


Barnes, Mary CL, and Barnes, Lemuel C. The uew America— *a study In iniml- 
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Angles, CaliL, University of Southern California Press, 1010. 

Clark. Francis • Old homes of new Americans ( races of. former Austro- 
Hungarian empire). Boston [etc.] Houghton Midi in Go., 1913. $1.50. 


Common a, John R; Races apd lm$i l grants in Amor I on. New Yor^ [etc.], Mac- 
' mUltUi Co., 1915. $1.50/’ $ 


Graham, Stephen. With the poor immigrant* to America. (Slava) New' 
. Vork [etc,}, Macmillan Co. f 1914. „$2 25 

Knox, George William, The spirit of the Orient. New Tort, Thomas 
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Steiner, Edward A. On the trail of the Immlgrnnt. New York [etc.l, Fleming 
H. Revell & Co.. 1906. $1.50. * 

Ruppin, Artiii;r. The Jews of Onlay. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1913. 
$1.75. 
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Yak Norman, L. E. Poland, knight among nation;-. New York [etc.], Fleming 
H. Revel i & Co., 1907. $1.50. 

The following articles published In the Literary Digest will he found to. be 
especially valuable. They have the advantage of being concise ami to the i>olnt. 


Americana of Austrian birth (Sept, 
28, 1918). 

Columbus Day (Oct. 12, 1918). 
Greeks in America (Dec. 7, 1918), 
Armenians in the United States 
(Jan. 4, 19191. 

Czeclm-Slovak Republic (Jpn. 11, 

1919). 

Swedes In the United Still en, 4 Jan, 25, 

1919). 

Jugo-Slavla (Feb. 1, 1919), 
Norwegians In the United States 
(Feb. 8, 1919). 

Poland (Feb. 15. 1910). 

Danes In the United States (Feb. 22, 
1919). 
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■ 1919). 

Greece (Mar. 15, 1919). 


Spaniards In the United States (Mur. 
22, 1910). 
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Bohemians In the United States 
(Apr. 5, 1919). 

RoumunlA ut the pence table (Apr. 
12, 1919). 

Lithuanians in the United States 
(Apr. 19, 1919). 

Syrians in the United States (May 3, 
1919). 

U^nine (May 10, 4919). 

Finns in the United States (May 24, 
1919). 

Lettonlu (May 31, 1919). 

.1 u go- Slavs in the United States 
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Esthoniu (June 14, 1919). 

Letts in the United States’ ( June 21, 
1919). 

Finland (June 28. 1919). 


• Community renter*. 




Clark, Ida C. Little democracy. New York % p. Appleton & Co., 1918. $1.50. 


Jackson, Henry E. A community center — *what It is and how to organize it 
Washington, Government Printing Glflce, 1918. (U. S.' Bureau of Eduea- . 

tion. Bulletin, 1918, No. 11.) 10 cents. 

— — A community center. New York, Lete/j, Mucmlllau Co., 1018. $1. 

Contain* reprodnetion of-Unlted States Bnrrau of Education bulletin, 1918, no. It, 
together with additional material. f . 

Kino, .Irving. . Social aspects of education. .New York, Macmillan Co. $1.60. 
Maciver, Robert M. ' Community. New York [etc.] Macmillan Oo,, 1917. $3.75. 

Quick, Herbert. The brown mouse. Indianapolis, *Ind.< Robb s-Merr ill Co., 
1915. $1.25. ^ 
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Terry, cIlasenc* A. Community* center activities, Cleveland (Ohio) Founda- 
tion Survey.' Educational Extension. 25 cents. 

* Contains references on Talons phases of the work. ? 

— - Plfst step, in community center development. New York,* Russell Sage 
l^undJ^lou t VPubU^ l30.East22<l St. - .. . 

1. Tb* octal center: *New York, X>, AppletouA Co.yi9i3. $L5(X 
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